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CURIOSITY. 


CurtosiTy, or the desire of knowing, is an instinct not 
peculiar to the human race, although in the lower ani- 
mals, as in some of our own species, it is bounded 
by the general narrowness of the intellect. An ape, 
for instance, is satisfied with his examination of a 
particular object; and although addicted more to the 
analytical than the synthetical process, he contemplates 
wisely its parts, and recognises them again when he 
meets them as a whole. But this study leads to no 
results beyond fun or mischief. The step in knowledge 
he has gained does not conduct him onwards. His in- 
quiry terminates when the immediate question is an- 
swered; and his vagrant curiosity flits away to other 
objects. 

In some portions of the human species we observe 
nearly the same thing. The curiosity, for instance, which 
pries into the domestic affairs of other people, which 
pants to know the price of a bonnet, or the arrangement 
of a dinner, is the same natural instinct neutralised for 
all good purposes by the same intellectual weakness. 


“i If it were capable of going further—of being led on, 
7 step by step, from specialities to generals—of theorising 
an individual character from the minute details of life 
—and ascending thence to speculations on the moral 
status and destiny of the species—then would this kind 
of curiosity, however annoying and vexatious in its 
exercise, be taken out of the category of vulgar instincts 
common to men and animals, and become one of the 
great agents in the progress of the human race. 
Ido not complain of people for seeking to learn even 
he most trifling particulars of my domestic economy ; 
but [wish to know what they mean to do with them 
hen obtained. Of what use are the scraps of informa- 
ion they collect with so much trouble? Have they 
lisplayed in the pursuit anything more than the unre- 
ecting ingenuity of the ape? Are they capable of 
urning their acquisitions to any wiser or more useful 
e, count? But the parallel is closer still; for in nine 
er pases out of ten the proceedings of the two animals, 
igher and lower, tend to mischief. The same weak- 
»actwicus, Ress of character which leads people to waste their 
————— finds in such paltry inquisitiveness, prevents them 
the matter, Ae™ keeping to themselves what they may have gained. 
xt of Kin, in ey are afflicted with an incontinence of knowledge, 
wuthorship of ad to such an extent, that its acquisition would give 
, from whom ttle pleasure but for the prospect of retailing it. Hence 
re fact a usip, scandal, slander, are the usual attendants upon 
tributed ile curiosity; and an imbecility becomes formidable 
hich would otherwise be only pitied or despised. 
burgh. Als Ascending from this limited curiosity, we arrive, a 
Ln oe gree higher perhaps, at passive curiosity—a passion, 
. Cuamasns, rather habit, which abstracts itself from the things 


d persons of life, to fix upon imaginary beings, and 


trace with eager interest the thread of a fictitious nar- 
rative. It happens, fortunately, that this taste is not 
always inconsistent with a proper attention to the real 
businéss of society ; for all students of the kind do not 
imagine, with the poet Gray, that supreme beatitude 
consists in lounging upon a sofa morning, noon, and 
night, and reading eternal new romances. Some study 
such productions as works of art; others peruse them 
for occasional recreation; and a few have recourse to 
them, as a more innocent kind of dram-drinking, in 
those pauses of the world when their jaded minds would 
otherwise prey upon themselves. Still, there is no 
doubt that vast numbers of weak minds, in all civilised 
countries, look to them for nearly their sole intellectual 
food. In France, England, Germany—the most literary 
and enlightened nations in Europe—the press teems with 
the fantastic brood ; and in China, where one-third part 
of mankind read, if they do not speak, one universal 
language, fiction is the grand staple of the national 
literature. 

This passive curiosity, like the limited curiosity al- 
ready described, is confined by the general weakness of 
the character of which it forms a part. Were it other- 
wise, it would infallibly lead to the study of history, 
which is still only narrative, although of a higher kind, 
unfolding the destinies of men, not in little groups, but in 
large aggregates, and describing the action and reaction 
of individuals and masses. I am not sure, however, 
that a distaste for history is the result of romance read- 
ing. The distaste already exists in the weakness of 
the character, and romances serve only to fill a mind 
which is of too confined a calibre to admit history. 

As we ascend higher, we find the same instinct as- 
suming a more and more important character. No 
longer confined to the investigation of a neighbour’s 
domestic affairs, or fixed to the sofa in the lazy para- 
dise of the poet, it is busying itself with the courses 
of the stars, tracing the affinities of earthly bodies, or 
plunging into the depths of the human understanding. 
This moral chameleon takes its hue from the mind in 
which it lives. The sciences had probably all their 
origin in mere curiosity, and often curiosity of a kind 
quite irrespective of eventual advantage. The great 
men whose genius has enlightened the world did not 
set about their task like one of the advertisers of British 
plate, who kindly took the trouble the other day of ‘ dis- 
covering’ this substitute for silver on complaints reach- 
ing his ears of the frequency of thefts of the real metal! 
Attracted at first by accident to a pursuit consonant to 
their genius, they ascended, stage by stage, by unwearied 
perseverance; and thus the little seeker of daisies and 
buttercups became in time a distinguished botanist; 
and the juvenile rabbit-keeper extended gradually his 
care over the whole animal kingdom, and enlightened 
the world on the classifications of zoology. In such 
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cases the progress of the individual is not owing merely 
to stronger curiosity, but to general strength of cha- 
racter, which impels him to press onwards and upwards 
from every new acquisition. Without this his curiosity 
would never have led him beyond the meadow or the 
rabbit-hutch. 

It is hardly necessary to enlarge upon the wise pro- 
vision of nature in endowing different men with talents 
and propensities of a different kind. A very striking 
analogy might be drawn in this respect between the 
intellectual and the physical world; in both of which 
are soils of such different capacities and aptitudes, as to 
supply, in the aggregate, the varied wants and wishes 
of the whole world. Education in the one is what cul- 
tivation is in the other; and it should not be forgotten 
of both, that wherever the weeds are strong, useful 
plants will grow; and that the soil which is rich enough 
to produce articles of mere taste and luxury, will yield 
as easily to our demands the useful and the admirable. 

The progress and victories of curiosity in the present 
age are reckoned marvellous; but the marvel is per- 
fectly susceptible of explanation. In former times, 
owing to the limited diffusion of books, men worked in 
a great measure alone: each was mainly dependent 
upon his own experience, receiving but little assistance 
from that of others; and thus the acquisitions of a life- 
time added comparatively little to the general stock of 
knowledge. The workers in those days, owing to the 
want of education, were few; and thus science, like the 
Scriptural seed scattered by the sower, fell among 
thorns and stony places, and comparatively little upon 
ground adapted for its reception. All this was changed 
by the mere invention of a mechanical art certainly not 
remarkable for complication or ingenuity. Books were 
multiplied by the press, and knowledge gradually pene- 
trated throughout the holes and corners of society. The 
mind of Europe awoke slowly from its slumber, and 
the movement became quicker and quicker every year, 
till we are now confounded by its rapidity. How could 
it be otherwise? Ifa given number of minds produced 
so much, what will not be produced when that number 
is multiplied by many thousands? But books, besides, 
serve as stages in our onward progress. No man has 
now to pierce the wilderness for himself; the track is 
distinctly laid down, and his own difficulties and ser- 
vices only commence when he has reached the farthest 
point attained by his predecessors. 

Let us not despise even the errors of the pioneers of 
science. Everything with them was a wonder and a 
mystery. Their new-born curiosity led them, like the 
wandering knights of old, to plunge into the depths 
of primeval woods, and sound the horn at the gate of 
enchanted castles. They traced a ghastly connexion 
between the material and immaterial world, demanding 
substance from shadows, and confounding things with 
words. Their mistakes, however, became our guide, 
and their darkness our light. We no longer waste our 
energies in the pursuit of phantoms, being acquainted 
with mightier genii than those sought in vain to be 
evoked by our ancestors. Even the gods and goddesses 
of mythology, the personified elements of nature, are 
no longer our masters, but our slaves. And this sacred 
thirst of knowledge can never be quenched; for every 
draught we take, while it appeases the pain, only in- 
creases the rage. Who shall say where that magnifi- 
cent curiosity, which is the great distinctive feature of 
the age, shall stop, or where its discoveries will end? 
A philosopher of our own day laughed to scorn the fan- 
tastic idea of lighting the streets with gas, and another 
demonstrated the folly of trying to cross the ocean by 
means of steam. But our practical men attempted these 
impossibilities, ‘ yea, got the better of them.’ We now 
not only rush through the country, from end to end, at 
several times the rate of the mail-coach pace, which 
was in its time the admiration of Europe, but we send 
before us, as an avant-courier, one of the dainty spirits 
of nature, who could put a girdle round the earth in less 
than a second. If an arm of the sea interpose, our com- 


munications need not wait for steam, already too slow 
for our proud impatience: our commands are trans. 
mitted through the body of the waters with a velocity 
which mocks the lazy flight of a cannon ball! 

Such things seem wonderful to us, but they will be 
a very simple matter for posterity. The ratio of the 
progress of invention and discovery is neither arith. 
metical nor geometrical. In our generation we call it 
marvellous—what will it be in the next? If the art of 
printing confessedly performed such mighty things when 
its benefits were confined to the few, what will it do 
now that they are diffused among the multitude? How 
many minds, that would otherwise have slept for ever, 
are at this moment awakening to intellectual life under 
the influence of the cheap press of Great Britain! And 
the work, be it remembered, to which these minds are 
called is unlimited. There can be no glut of labour, for 
we are only at the opening of that eternal quarry, the 
riches and extent of which are beyond all imagination, 

But nature, however wonderful, is always simple, 
The great agent she employs in the human p Peers. is 
merely well-directed curiosity—a fact which must 
familiar to intelligent parents, and the observant in- 


structors of youth. The boy’s tastes become the man’s A 
business, and wo to those who fail to mould and trainf "° 
the former when as yet they are soft and ductile enough kno 
to be acted upon by Education. ner 


THE TWO AUNTS. 


earl} 
A TALE. in tl 
However necessary it may be to use the curb with -~ : 
boys, there should, we think, be a leaning to mild prin- rm Ft 
ciples in the education of girls. The character to bell tenti, 
dealt with in the latter case is usually of a kind which that, 
only can be nurtured into perfection by gentle treat-JM ),.. 
ment, and we never yet knew a female heart to posses ody 
any value which was only to be operated upon through So 
the medium of fear. To mothers of the middle classi 
especially, where individuality of character is of impor littl - 
tance, we would say, treat your daughters with all the “sod 
indulgence that may seem at all consistent with a pre ;, J; 
dent caution. Teach them, by kindness, to be generouw liv 
hearted, unsuspicious, trusting, loving; let a consciouw- on * 
ness that you wish, even in trifles, to make them happy, same 
strengthen the spring of hope in their minds, so thal 4, oh 
this elastic feeling, surviving the ignorance of theif Jar 
childhood, and growing with their growth, may cary 
them forward through many a privation, many a subs er | 
quent trial; and then, even if none but adverse circun- Ine 
stances should await them, if the loving heart mut ‘Oh, 
meet a chill, the trusting heart be betrayed, never, neve nothin, 


imagine that the treasures of early affection made ther 
the less prepared for the reverse, but believe, with thy 
Athenian of old, that it was something at least to ha 
given them ‘one happy day.’ 

These thoughts were awakened by circumstance 
which lately came under our observation, and whid 
would have convinced us, if proof were requisite, thi 
of the two extremes, indulgence is far more favourab 
to the right development of the female heart ti 
severity; though of course no truly beneficial resi 
can be expected, unless even our favourite treatmetj™p, 
be judiciously applied. In our neighbourhood, whichM,,, 
need only say was in the south of Ireland, there sou 
time ago lived, each in a house by herself, two age 
sisters, one of whom, Jane, had never been married, 
other, Nance, was a widow, but without children. W 
they did not live together it is difficult to say, unld 
their separation was a result of a considerable different 
in temperament. Slender as their means were—for th¢ 
belonged to a humble condition in life—a circumstanq, 
occurred which rendered it necessary for each to m 
these resources go still farther. A young wife, th@ioog qa) 
sister-in-law, gave birth to twin-daughters, and died 
her confinement. Her husband, with that brief inter”, 
of happiness continually in his mind, never afterw: 
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slow ‘raised his head, but pined in gloom through three or 
rans- || four weary years, and then followed her to the grave, 
locity 7 || jeaving the little orphans to the care of his sisters—one 
to each. They were poor, shy, awkward, neglected little 
rill be things; and the two childless women, each according to 
of the her own peculiat character, welcomed the claim upon 
arith- 7%)! ¢heir sympathy, and resolved, as far as in them lay, to 
call it #%)) supply to them a mother’s place. 
ttof M\| But with what different ideas! Jane, accustomed 
s when [| to solitude, compassionate, reflecting, finding her only 
| it do MM recreation in attending to her garden and the poor, re- 
How Hi) joiced in the little creature that now was to give life to 
or ever, MM) her lonely hours; she treated her with the tenderness 
e under that she would have bestowed on one of her own fair 
1 And blossoms ; she spoke to her with the gentle tones with 
nds are which she comforted the lowly ; and thus combining all 
our, for Hi former duties, all amusement, in her present delight, 
rry, the she was soon rewarded by the entire confidence of its 
nation. object, who, forgetful of her shyness, followed her, with 
simple Hi tripping footsteps, round the garden, and through the 
racter is Hi house, her sweet voice and merry laughter echoing like 
must be fairy bell. 
vant in And Nance, still elbowing her way through the 
he mans #% world—active, enterprising, and sturdy—what did she 
nd trait know of the softer feelings of the heart? They had 
e enougt HH never been strongly called into action in her earlier life, 
and she now never imagined their existence; indeed 
____. @ we believe that, in her inmost soul, she utterly despised 
such weaknesses, and imputed much of her sister’s 
early sorrows and her present lonely lot to indulgence 
in those fancies; and therefore she determined, as a 
: duty, even had her temper not inclined that way, to 
surb with pring up her little charge with the strictest discipline, 
nild prit- HM to discourage each softer emotion, and confine her at- 
ter to %MM tention to the less pleasing realities of life, convinced 
ind which # that kind words and caresses were more injurious to 
atle treat Hl her mind than the most cloying sweetmeats would have 
to posses been to her body. 
mn. throug Some months had passed away, and Nance had re- 
dle class] moved to a small farm taken by her late husband at a 
3 of impo little distance from the village, so that the intercourse 
ith all thi between the sisters was not frequent. But one morn- 
vith a prt ing Jane was surprised to see her enter the cottage with 
2 generous limping step; and eagerly inquiring whether she had 
, conscious met with any accident, desired little Margaret at the 
hem happy. same moment to bring her achair. With ready courtesy 
ds, 80 thi! the child obeyed, and then retreating to her little stool 
ce of thet at Jane’s knee, resumed her work, looking up every 
may Cal) now and then, with no admiring expression, at her 
arse circul"@ [ny answer to Jane’s repeated inquiry, Nance replied, 
heart MU"H ‘Oh, ’tis only a trifle; but the walk made it painful : 
never, Devel nothing would do that young minx at home but to go 
) made thei hunting the hens, and pelting them with stones; and 
ve, with t4@ when I ran out to stop her, she flung the last of them 
least to ha’ away, and hit me right on the instep, taking off a piece 


of the skin as large as a shilling. I'll be bound I gave 
her two or three good flakings, that kept her quiet for 


ircumstanct 


, and whitilthe rest of the day ; but I could not put on a shoe or a 
squisite, tl stocking yesterday, and was obliged to stay at home 
re favoura"ifrom prayers, thanks to the little brat.’ 

> heart t Now, amongst the ravages of time, Nance had lost 
eficial res4imore than one of her once pearly teeth; this rendered 
ite treatmeMher utterance at all times, but more especially when 
hood, which, eaking in excitement, rather indistinct, besides which, 
d, there S0™%ithose same inexorable years had deadened Jane’s sense 


self, two age 


, of hearing, so we must not be surprised at her answer- 
n married, 


g Nance in a pleased and gentle tone—‘ Playthings 
hildren. Wii-that was very considerate indeed of you to give the 
to say, UMARittle creature some playthings, to keep her quiet within 
able differe™ficors, instead of letting her run wild after the hens.’ 

were—for 4] ‘Playthings!’ reiterated Nance ina tone of contemp- 
a circumst@™ nous impatience; ‘indeed I would be well in my way 
r each to Wimaking out playthings for her: no, I gave her some 
ang wife, toed flakings—flakings, Jane ; and then I locked her up 
rs, and di she was tired of crying, and I did the same to-day, 
ut, brief inteT™H keep her out of harm’s way while I was out; that’s 


She shook her head ominously at little Margaret, who 
nestled in still closer to her gentler guardian, while 
Jane, unwilling to enter into any discussion before her, 
contented herself with raising her hand in a deprecating 
manner, and the subject for the present dropped, to be 
often afterwards renewed, as each sister remornstrated 
with the other on a method so different from her own, 
each failing to produce any reformation, and each more 
and more convinced of the excellence of her own par- 
ticular plan. Thus, while Bessy was drilled into a mere 
machine, efficient, indeed, often clever and off-handed, 
for Nance was determined to make her so, she still took 
no interest in any of her employments, but became each 
day more sullen, inert, and spiritless while in Nance’s 
presence, more wild and thoughtless when the restraint 
was removed. Constantly under a dread of punishment, 
which was never adapted to touch her feelings or con- 
vince her reason, she became reckless when it was 
inevitable, sly and cunning while it could be averted: 
knowing that it was in vain to request any indulgence, 
she gradually acquired the habit of taking instead of 
asking leave, and, still worse, of appropriating what she 
could not obtain, too often covering the underhand 
practice by a deviation from the truth; and though 
sometimes discovered, and severely punished, still in- 
creased duplicity, instead of reformation, seemed the 
result of such chastisement. 

Little Margaret, on the other hand, guided by the 
law of kindness, moved about at her daily avocations 
with blithe and gladsome looks, always endeavouring to 
do her best, or, failing in that, more sorry for the mis- 
chance than those who suffered by it. She took an inte- 
rest, and felt a sort of property, in everything intrusted 
to her care; for did not all belong to dear Aunt Jane, 
who never denied her anything she could grant, or, if 
obliged to do so, had always the true and loving reason 
to reconcile her to the privation? She thus learned 
frankly to tell her thoughts and wishes, feeling, even 
through the difference of years, that she was relating 
them to a second self, only wiser, steadier, more expe- 
rienced, but never less anxious or sympathising than 
she expected; and thus her young mind, moulded by 
constant application to that beloved model, received, 
even in its inmost recesses, the impression of that tried 
and gentle heart. 

And thus they grew up; as twins, very similar in 
ap ce, but with dispositions and expression of 
countenance as different as night and day. They were 
not much together; for, as we have said, neither aunt 
approved of the method of the other; and want of 
agreement on this important subject had, without im- 
pairing their affection, still lessened their intimacy. 
Visits were, however, at stated times exchanged, and 
no circumstance of particular interest ever occurred to 
one, without being immediately imparted to the other. 

The girls had passed their eighteenth birthday at 
Aunt Jane’s cottage. It had been her invariable prac- 
tice to give them a little festival on this occasion; and 
Margaret, while delighted at poor Bessy’s evident en- 
joyment, had seen more than ever to pity and deplore 
in her disposition and situation. The next morning she 
was talking over the subject with Aunt Jane, and pro- 
posing many warm-hearted but visionary plans, when 
suddenly the door opened, and the indefatigable Nance 
made her appearance. The visit was quite unexpected, 
and there was an excitement in her looks and move- 
ments which aroused Jane’s apprehensions lest some- 
thing unpleasant had occurred. Nance, however, seated 
herself deliberately, and laid her shawl and bonnet 
aside, as if for a lengthened stay; then addressing Mar- 
garet in kinder accents than she had perhaps ever in 
her life used towards her own ward, she requested her 
to bring her a drink of water from the old ivied well ; 
‘for somehow,’ added she, turning to Jane with an 
affectionate smile, ‘I do not think the wide world holds 
another so pure or so refreshing.’ 

Jane’s heart, ever dwelling on the past, gratefully 


ever afterW4l"Bhe way to make them behave themselves right.’ 


acknowledged this little tribute to early memories, and 
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a quick gratified look from "3 sweet eyes 
showed her appreciation of it too. She took her pail 
and passed through the open door, and in silence the 
two aunts looked after her as she tripped lightly down 
the winding path ; then their eyes met with a pleasant 
smile, and an expression of almost equal tenderness in 
each. ‘She is a good girl,’ exclaimed Nance with gene- 
rous warmth; ‘and no doubt, Jane, but, in the absence 
of other blessings, you have reared her to be a true one 
to yourself; very different will you feel whenever you 
are asked to part with her from the way I feel myself 
to-day.’ 


y. 

‘If I parted with my darling for her own good,’ an- 
swered Jane cheerfully, ‘I hope I would not be so selfish 
as to indulge in one regret.’ 

‘I believe you, Jane; ’twould be only like yourself: 
and if you were asked for a right hand or a right eye 
for the good of one you loved, I believe all the same 
that you would give it,’ answered Nance with a merry 
laugh; ‘but, after all,’ added she, reverting to her 
favourite doctrine, ‘that’s no way to get through the 
world, and ’tis well if, in the end, Margaret hasn’t too 
much feeling for her own good.’ 

‘Not for her own happiness at anyrate,’ replied 
Jane; ‘and happiness here and hereafter is the only 
real good. But what have you to tell me, Nance; for I 
am sure when you came in you had something on your 
mind?’ 

‘Indeed so I had, and great news too,’ exclaimed 
Nance eagerly ; ‘ but somehow the sight of you and that 
child, with your peaceful, innocent, loving ways, drove 
it for the moment out of my head, and made me feel in 
a different world. But I have no reason to reproach 
myself. I have reared her healthy, and useful, and 
obedient: if she’s not very loving, why, I suppose it 
isn’t in her nature. She ought to be grateful to me at 
anyrate, for I spared no pains to bring her up well, 
and now I have got the best match in the parish for 
her at last.’ 

‘The best match!’ exclaimed Jane ; ‘is it possible ? 
Who in the world is he? and does Bessy like him?’ 
added she still more eagerly. 

* Oh, as to that,’ answered Nance with a sort of grunt, 
‘Td like to hear her object to a man with as fine a 
bawn of cows, and as honest a name as there is from 
this to himself. I'd like to ask her opinion indeed!’ 

‘Oh, Nance!’ exclaimed her sister in an expostulat- 
ing tone; ‘ but still you have not told who he is.’ 

‘No less a person, then, than Maurice Cruden of 
Knockane!’ answered Nance in measured accents, draw- 
ing up her head to give greater dignity to the announce- 
ment, and disdaining to add another syllable to such an 
important fact. 

‘Indeed!’ replied Jane, and there was a momentary 

triumph on one side, of consideration on the 
other. At last Jane smiled as she said, ‘ And yet, Nance, 
I cannot but ask you again, does Bessy prefer him? for, 
to my mind, he is very grave and settled, and rather 
precise for a wild thoughtless young creature like her.’ 


Nance interrupted her with a look half-angry, half- | h 


impatient, as she exclaimed, ‘I vow to goodness, Jane, 
you never will learn sense. LHere’s a man with every- 
thing that heart could wish, and you insist on knowing 
whether a silly Tittle monkey likes him: my only won- 
der is, that he liked or thought of her; but she may 
thank me for that.’ Again Jane smiled, but did not 
raise her eyes, and Nance continued hastily —‘ But 
Bessy, after all, is not so foolish as you imagine; she’s 
deep enough, and knows right well on what side her 
bread is buttered: besides, I believe she would not 
miss even a worse opportunity of getting away from 
me—there’s gratitude. But no help for that. I assure 
you I left her quite agreeable, and brought over a mes- 
sage to ask you and Margaret to come back and spend 
the day, as Maurice is to be there too.’ 

While busied in their slight preparations for depar- 
ture, Nance amused herself and them by expatiating 
unweariedly on the advantages of the expected con- 


hat 


nexion. ‘But Margaret here,’ continued she suddenly, 
‘must be treated differently ; for she, poor thing, is 


ant 
so differently reared. As to your having a heart, and des 
a feeling one too, there’s no question about that: if but 
it wasn’t there, child, Aunt Jane would have manu- 
factured one for you; so all that J can do is to make 
it safe as quick as I can. And now no objections from 0 
either of you. When we are passing Mr Crosbie’s lodge 
by and by, I must have my own way, and send up § the 
a message to the gardener that he must give a holi- § Prél 
day to Laurence Quin, and let him come and spend the § 240 
afternoon with us.’ She silenced Margaret's faint forg 


monstrances with a kiss, adding, with a knowing glance, | ther 
* Laurence is a smart, apprehensive boy, and will guess § 8&! 
at once that he isn’t asked to a settling family party off the 
that kind for nothing. One match always brings on for | 
another, Margaret; so be sure you send a little bird pati 
to-morrow morning to tell me what the young gardener ff till 1 
will whisper in your ear to-night when you are going Wu! 
home.’ well 
On reaching the farm, as they passed within its Onl) 
shady enclosure along the margin of the little pond, I'dh 
Nance called on her companions to admire her fine . 
collection of poultry dabbling in the stream, or swin-§ Di 
ming on the surface of the water. They had, however, Maui 
hardly paused, ere her quick eye descried amongst thej T2C¢ 
rushes the identical pair of Muscovy ducks whos f° 
death-warrant she had consigned to Bessy in the morn. !t im 
ing, and who, even while she gazed, took to the water, her 
and, as if in mockery of their sentence, continued swim-§ ™USt 
ming up and down, displaying at every turn how wel then 
adapted they were for the table. An angry exclamatioag 
from Nance, a quick calculation whether another couple #4 4 
had suffered in their stead, and a thorough conviction it im 
that her entire clutch was still in the land of the living 02 
was all the work of an instant, and with a threateningg 8&2 
brow, and many an ejaculation at Bessy’s forgetfulness Visit | 
she had turned quickly away, and was hastening through show 
the garden towards the house, when her attention wa ‘he 
again arrested by the sight of a currant bush, the fruig@2*101 
of which she had ordered to be gathered for a pie, sti found 
exactly in the same state in which she had left it ing ance 
the morning. She stopped short, and scanned it mong 'P™ng 
closely ; but there it stood, undoubtedly untouched, thag Use | 
branches bending with the ungathered Clusters as grace "med 
fully as ever. Jane and Margaret thought she listene 
again paused in admiration, and were just going to offq’™orm 
their tribute of praise, when they were suddenly silencegg®S 4" 2 
by afresh burst of indignation from Nance, who, rai t sk 

ing her eyes from the apparent fascination of the cu than h 
rant bush, spied beyond it a huge cauliflower, which, ig"4¢ th 
honour of its size, had been destined for some greg his 
occasion, and directed this morning, in the fulness include 
her heart, to grace her intended festival. There it mmm t) 
mained, stately as ever, its ample rotundity peepiqg®™t Wi 
out at every side through the encircling leaves it h ometh 
so long outstripped. At this sight Nance absoluteag”°'d, a 
recoiled, and with a gesture of speechless alarm, qui broth 
inexplicable to her visitors, hurried onwards into z 
ouse. 

She called on Bessy, loudly—louder ; till fright agett the 
anger elevated her voice into a scream; but still @PTSons 
reply. Participating in her alarm, without well undgf)?® wi 
standing its origin, Aunt Jane and Margaret hasti 
searched through the house; but in vain. The lata. 
then running out towards the offices, met the servagg’™ Jus 
maid coming in with some turf, and gathered from gf “as | 
that, half an hour after her mistress had left home, Pegpe? Sv 
Doyle and his sister had called for Miss Bessy, and p tely 
vailed on her to accompany them to the fair, SP"y © 
hastened back with this information to her Aunt Nang, And 
who, worn out with excitement, was sitting on a bea *Urice 
in the little porch, fanning her heated face with 
handkerchief, and rocking herself to and fro. At th 
tidings she started up with renewed energy, exclaimigf” °° 
‘ That rascally Peter Doyle—the very people I am #F° 12 
ever warning her against; and on such a day too, wi. 
she knew you were all expected, and that I wished 


— 
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have everything right; and Maurice Cruder coming too, 
and nothing ready.’ For once Nance’s presence of mind 
deserted her, and hopelessly wringing her hands, she 
burst into tears, overcome by the sudden overthrow of 
all her joyful anticipations. 

Jane tried to comfort her sister, while Margaret, al- 
though herself exceedingly disappointed and uneasy at 
Bessy’s absence, still endeavoured to excuse her, and 
then, with ready alacrity, hastened to assist in such 
preparations for dinner as could at that late hour be 
adopted ; beguiling her anxious aunts into momentary 
forgetfulness by the little employments she assigned 
them, and even sometimes extorting a smile by the in- 
genious contrivances with which she sought to remedy 
the delay. Every moment, however, would they listen 
for Bessy’s return, until at last Nance, with worn-out 
patience, exclaimed, ‘The hussy will never come back 
till we send somebody to bring her back by force. She 
would be afraid now to face me alone, and knows right 
well that the Doyles dare not come into my sight. 
Only Tim went with the sheep, and rode old Dobbin, 
I'd have sent them both long ago to bring her back by 
hook or crook ; but ’tis only to have patience now.’ 

Dinner-hour arrived, and with it the unconscious 
Maurice Cruden, and Margaret’s friend, young Lau- 
rence, full of happiness and smiles. Few smiles, how- 
ever, now awaited them, though Nance, who considered 
it impolitic to mention Bessy’s thoughtless conduct to 
her admirer, just casually remarked that something 
must have delayed her and her friends at the fair; and 
then covered her deeper anxiety under the appearance 
of excusable impatience for their return. But Margaret 
and Aunt Jane, both unpractised in dissembling, found 
it impossible to conceal their uneasiness, and might 
soon have betrayed all, had not Nance, with her usual 
generalship, requested Laurence to pay a professional 
visit to her pinks and roses, and desired Margaret to 
show him the way. 

They had hardly reached the garden, when Laurence 
anxiously inquired what was the matter; and Margaret 
found that, to his heart at least, her disturbed counte- 
nance had spoken intelligibly. With tears and emotion 
springing from more than one source, she related the 
cause of her uneasiness, and found it involuntarily con- 
firmed by the deep seriousness of manner with which he 
listened. At last, with much tenderness and hesitation, he 
informed her that Peter Doyle was commonly spoken of 
as an admirer, or, in his phrase, as ‘a bachelor’ of Bessy’s; 
that she kept company with him much more frequently 
than her friends were aware of, or would approve ; and 
hat that very morning, when returning from a message 
of his master’s, he had met the whole party, Bessy 
included, driving on a car in quite an opposite direction 
from the fair. ‘ And dear Margaret,’ added he, ‘ with- 
wut wishing to add to your trouble, I cannot but say 
omething should be done at once; only give me the 
ord, and I will set off this minute, and as a friend, as 
brother, will try to save her from harm.’ 

‘Oh thanks—thanks !—a thousand thanks, my kind- 
st friend!’ said poor Margaret, wringing her hands; 
but the colloquy was stopped by the sight of various 
persons of the neighbourhood returning from the fair, 
ho, when questioned, declared that they had seen no- 
hing of the fugitive. All concealment now being at an 
nd, a family council was held, in which Maurice, to do 
im justice, took a cordial and disinterested part; and 
t was resolved that the moment a hasty dinner had 
een swallowed, the men of the party should imme- 
liately set out, and, tracing her direction, without cere- 
hony or delay bring the truant back. 

‘And as I am to be one of her captors,’ interposed 
aurice with a good-natured smile, ‘ remember, Mrs 
burke, I make it a condition that poor Bessy gets no 
colding when she comes back; we were all young our- 
elves once, and were glad to take a holiday when it 
pine in our way.’ « 


The good-humoured light in which the person chiefly 


rest of the party, and with something of composure 
they sat down to a dinner which Margaret’s exertions 
had made perfectly comfortable ; they even relaxed into 
many a laugh at Nance’s consternation, many a compli- 
ment to Margaret’s ingenuity, and were almost begin- 
ning to enjoy themselves, when a note was brought in 
by the servant, who had just returned from the fair, and 
handed to Nance. She at once recognised Bessy’s hand- 
writing, and grew deadly pale; and Margaret, rising 
hastily from her chair, threw her arm round her with a 
quick movement of support, as, taking the note from her 
powerless hand, she tore it open, and placed it before 
her. But the poor woman vainly tried to read, and 
handed it silently back to the agitated girl, whose tears 
fell like rain on the paper as she hurriedly perused it. 
It was enough: she did not speak, she gave no explana- 
tion ; but pointing with her trembling finger to the one 
concluding word, she laid it again before the bewildered 
Nance, who, stooping over it, read mechanically and 
aloud the signature—* Bessy Doyle!’ 

We must hasten to conclude. It is said that ‘ mis- 
fortune never comes single ;’ so poor Margaret and her 
aunts had hardly recovered the shock of Bessy’s elope- 
ment, and were vainly trying to reconcile themselves to 
the ‘aggravation’ of seeing her take up her residence in 
their neighbourhood as a member of an ill-conducted, 
unprincipled family, when their feelings were wrung 
afresh by the news that Laurence Quin, now Margaret’s 
accepted lover, had been dismissed from his employ- 
ment, on suspicion of systematically robbing the garden 
at the Park. At first such a rumour seemed utterly 
incredible, not only to Margaret’s partial tenderness, 
and to Aunt Jane’s scarcely less affectionate confidence, 
but even to the more sceptical worldliness of Nance; for 
Laurence had always borne an unexceptionable charac- 
ter, had no expensive habits, no dissipated companions to 
tempt him to such an act, and his undoubtedly genuine 
regard for one so innocent and engaging as Margaret, 
was in itself almost a pledge for his good conduct; but 
the report was only too true. He had lost his employ- 
ment—a slur was on his name; and though Margaret 
had over and over again declared to him her perfect 
trust in his integrity, her firm conviction that it was 
all an error, which would one day be cleared up, she 
was still obliged reluctantly to yield to his own impe- 
tuous intreaty, and to the advice of evtn her indulgent 
Aunt Jane, that until this cloud had passed away, and 
his means of livelihood were again restored, their en- 
gagement should be suspended. She loved and she 
obeyed, though inwardly dissenting from an arrange- 
ment that seemed dictated by false pride on his part, 
and over-caution on hers; but to gratify them was her 
present wish, and for the rest she trusted to time and 
truth. 

With affectionate earnestness she had pleaded for 
Bessy, and though unable to obtain her forgiveness 
from her aunts, still she had wrung a permission to 
visit her herself when she returned to her new dwelling ; 
and day after day, during the hours when her husband 
and his family were likely not to interrupt her, she 
availed herself of it to seek an interview with her poor 
misguided sister. At first Bessy seemed inclined to carry 
matters with a high hand, and boasted of her adroit 
proceeding and freedom from restraint; but Margaret’s 
watchful interest soon discovered that those gay spirits 
were too often forced and unnatural, and could not but 
suspect that poor Bessy’s brief emancipation was only 
a prelude to stricter bondage; and that if Nance had 
beaten her with rods, she was chastised with scorpions 
now. Nance still held aloof with unchangeable deter- 
mination. It was not anger alone; mingling with it in 
yet larger proportion was genuine grief at such a ter- 
mination to all her cares; and, in addition, the inward 
mortification of suspecting that she had partly to blame 
herself, and that the system to which she had so perti- 
naciously and confidently adhered was a mistaken one 
after all. She could hardly bear to allow this, or to 


ed represented the matter, had its effect on the 


give even the gentle Jane such a triumph; but her mind 
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was working with sorrow and self-reproach ; and though 
still unwilling to confess herself in error, she tacitly 
admitted it by the cordial encomiums she bestowed on 
Margaret’s conduct, and by the privilege she granted 
her alone of occasionally mentioning the poor offender, 
and affectionately pleading her cause. 

In the meantime, the depredations at the Park had 
not ceased, though now no longer confined to the garden; 
a wholesale robbery had been effected in the orchard, 
and several young ash-trees were cut, and silently re- 
moved in the night. Even Mr Crosbie’s indolence could 
endure such trespasses no longer; for though he loved 
his own ease, he also loved a good table and a shady 
walk; so shaking off his habitual carelessness, he took 
active measures to ascertain the offenders, and offered 
a reward for their detection sufficient to put half the 
parish on the watch. 

Those steps were effectual in checking further mis- 
chief, though not in bringing the actors in past delin- 
quencies to light. There were many different opinions 
relative to Laurence, the majority declaring in his 
favour, and arguing that a long-established good cha- 
racter should not be whispered away on mere suspicion, 
while others, less magnanimous, that suspicion 
almost amounted to proof; that the robberies had cer- 
tainly been managed by some one well acquainted with 
the localities and habits at the Park ; and who so likely 
as Laurence, who had been constantly employed there 
for years, and to whose old aunt, a market-woman in 
the next town, the fruit and vegetables had been traced? 
* True, she had declared they were delivered to her by a 
stranger; but where was the fool who could believe such 
a story as that?’ 

And yet, as we have said, many did believe it; none 
more steadfastly than the friends he loved best. So, 
though under a cloud in the estimation of some, poor 
Laurence still found stanch and warm supporters, and 
anxiously awaited the result of Mr Crosbie’s more strin- 
gent measures, trusting that they would yet be the 
means of discovering the real offenders, He had ac- 
companied Aunt Jane and his fair Margaret on an after- 
noon visit to Nance, and their return had been delayed 
by an unexpected fall of rain. It continued until very 
late, but Jane had particular business to prevent her 
remaining; and when at last it cleared up into a lovely 
night, they set oft, quite contented with the protection 
of Laurence’s stout arm and shillelah. As they ap- 
proached the Park, he exclaimed, ‘I know a short cut 
across the demesne that will bring us in half the time, 
and I can find my way there as well ‘by night as by 
day, though,’ added he with a half sigh, ‘it is not to 
every one I should confess that!’ 

A trusting pressure of Margaret’s hand on his arm 
checked the bitter feeling; and turning the conversa- 
tion into a pleasanter channel, he guided them along by 
familiar paths until they reached the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the ‘ great house.’ Silently, and with light 
footsteps, they were crossing the short mown grass, 
when a slight rustle in the adjoining shrubbery caught 
Laurence’s quick ear. With an impressive gesture 
he stopped short, then drawing his companions farther 
back into the shade, waited breathlessly, and with eyes 
accustomed to the gloom, for an explanation of the 
sound. For a moment or two all was still, then again the 
branches moved, and all three could plainly discern a man 
creeping stealthily along by the garden wall; another 
and another followed, until they reached a low arched 
door leading into the private pleasure-grounds, which 
was always strictly but through which, never- 
theless, after a slight pause, they disappeared. ‘Now 
is my time!’ exclaimed Laurence in suppressed but 
earnest tones; ‘the hand of Providence is surely in 
this, and, with the blessing of God, we shall now dis- 
cover all. Wait here in safety,’ continued he, leading 
the trembling females toa bench under the deep shadow 
of a spreading beech, within a few paces of the front of 
the house— remain quietly here, dear Margaret; you 


ber all our hopes are now at stake; and if, in twenty | 
minutes—where is Aunt Jane’s watch, it will tell you | 
the hour even in this dusky light ?—I do not return, go || 
to the hall door; do not knock, for that would be heard 
outside, but ring the bell, and give the alarm, for be || 
sure then that something bad is going on.’ i 
He left them, and in a moment had vanished through 
the little portal, and with noiseless footsteps on the | 
grass beside the walk, was following on their track, 
He knew this piece of ground was merely ornamental, | 
and perfectly enclosed ; so hastening onwards to a glass 


_see| 


door opening into the lower apartments at that side of a 
the house, his worst apprehensions were verified by . = 
finding it open, For a moment he paused with natural — 
hesitation, unwilling to enter a strange dwelling in sat 
secret, and at such an hour; while the thought that the ‘on 
individuals he had so dimly seen might, after all, have hall 
been members of the family, and that, if he were dis- Mi ° 
covered within those precincts, it might confirm every Marg 
previous suspicion, made him hesitate still more. But garde 
it was only for a moment: relying on the purity of his — 
intentions, and his conviction that mischief was impend- 

ing, he made up his mind, and resolutely but cautiously 

entered the house. 

He was familiar with the somewhat intricate passages Con 
of this part of the mansion, which was appropriated to 9 not be 
the domestics, and quietly made his way to a door at J the in 
the foot of the staircase communicating with the prin- 9 which 
cipal apartments, but it was locked; and aware that 9 which 
this was a nightly habit with the family, he retreated, 9 freque 
satisfied that so far at least they were safe. He then 9 at onc 
took the way towards the butler’s pantry, knowing what 9 beetle: 
temptation was there: this door was also shut, buta uite 
faint light was visible; and looking through the key- eir | 
hole, he distinguished the three figures in the act of J dwelli: 
rapidly stowing away the plate! What would he have § cuous, 
given at that moment for the key, to have turned it on J and th 
them quickly, and left them secure ; but they had ap- @ self wi 
parently made good their entrance by picking the lock. J carries 
The key, in all probability, was safe in the old butler’s sight t 
pocket, and before he could be aroused from his slum- fj 4nd co1 
bers, the villains might escape. He was thus deliberat- J There 
ing, when the loud and startling peal of the hall bell § prettil) 
warned him that the twenty minutes had elapsed, and Ne 
quick as thought, he anticipated the rush from within, n 
by driving his cudgel into the staple of the pantry- J several 
door, which luckily opened outwards. For a moment @§ Murder 
this expedient checked their progress; but it could not the ea 
long have resisted their united and desperate efforts, differen 
had not the continued pealing of the bell roused up ag @d ro 
reinforcement, just as, with a final effort to clear their J ddis- 
way, one of the robbers fired a pistol through the panel, fM the you 


wounding Laurence in the arm, and flinging him out- 
wards with the shock. A rush of the servants from 
their apartments, and of the gentlemen from the upper 
part of the house, immediately followed the report ; and 
at length, after a serious scuffle, the culprits were s¢- 
cured, 

Laurence, too, was seized, soon to be released with 
many an apology and expression of heartfelt gratitude, 
as Jane and Margaret, with pale and terrified counte- 
nances, related their adventure, and wept over his for 
wounded arm; but he reassured them all, by declaring j-" So™¢ 
it was only a trifle, and then attention was turned to : 
the real delinquents. Bessy’s husband was discovered 
amongst them. They were put into confinement, 
during the course of which one of them made a ful the 
confession of their past depredations, completely exone- 
rating Laurence from all participation, and pointing 
out their real leader in a stable-boy, who had been dit 
missed some years before. lene. 

Those robberies were the secret which had weighed the mud 
so heavily with poor Bessy, a secret of which she halfhiy 7. 
little suspicion when she married, but which she dit 
covered too soon—too late. Her unworthy husband w 
transported ; and Nance, softened @y compassion, andj; 


have a courageous heart, and will not be afraid. Remem 


grown wiser by past experience, took the forlorn Oli), 
back to her heart and to her home, where, in the . 
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enty tide of mutual affection and forgiveness, they never 

you |! since have uttered, or had cause to utter, one harsh or 
8° one reproachful word. 

reard | We need not dwell on the happiness of Margaret and 
© be Hi aunt Jane. Laurence seemed doubly dear when stead- 

| fastly refusing Mr Crosbie’s offered reward : he declared 

ough he could not bear to accept money for a discovery that 
n the |) had implicated poor Bessy’s husband. His own inno- 
rack, cence was Clearly established, his good name restored, 
ental, |B and that was all he desired, all he sought. 

Blass Mr Crosbie was obliged to acquiesce, but soon adopted 
ide of arecompense more congenial to his feelings. He paid 
by handsome apprentice fee, and bound him for three 
atural TM years to Mr Drummond, the Scotch gardener of a 
Dg 10 B® neighbouring nobleman ; and at the expiration of that 
at the time, it is arranged that old Green, his former master, 
» have i shall be superannuated with a pension, and that dear 
re dis- Hi Margaret shall be united to Laurence Quin, then ‘head 
he = gardener’ at the Park. 

of his 
npend- NATURE AT WAR. 
ously SECOND ARTICLE. 
\ssages is the next defensive stratagem, and must 
ited to J not be omitted im an account of this kind. Many are 
loor at #M the insects, and multifarious are the devices they adopt, 
2 prin- 9% which resort to this mode of securing themselves. Those 
e that 9 which instantly drop on being touched with the finger, 
reated, (i frequently, on reaching the ground, start up, and make 
[fe then §§ at once for some crevice where they may hide. Several 
1g what J beetles cover themselves with sand and mud, so as to be 
t, but a MM quite undiscoverable by any but those acquainted with 
ie key- eir habits. A little black beetle is mentioned which, 

act of 9 dwelling upon chalky soils, would become very conspi- 
he have MM cuous, were it not that it bedaubs its back with chalk, 
ed it on and thus becomes almost invisible. The cimex adorns it- 
had ap- (self with fragments of wool, dust, feathers, silk, &c. and 
he lock. §§ carries its covering about with it; and it is a ludicrous 
butler’s Mj sight to see this creature sometimes drop all its clothes, 
is slum- § 4nd come forth nude out of a little heap of odds and ends. 
sliberat- fj There is another, whose operations Kirby and Spence 
hall bell §@ prettily compare to the feat of Hercules after destroying 
sed, and fj the Nemzan monster. This creature kills and devours a 
. within, §@ large number of the aphides, and then covers itself with 
pantry several of the skins of its victims, and thus the little 
moment j@ Murderer perpetuates his deadly doings. Many bore into 
ould not f§ the earth, or take refuge in the stalks and flowers of 
» efforts, § different plants. Some make themselves coats of leaves, 
sed up ag 4 roll themselves or their larve up in them. The 
ear their jg “ddis-worm, so well known, and eagerly sought after, by 
he panel, the young angler, covers itself with fragments of straw, 
him out- gushes, and wood. Several spiders surround themselves 
nts from "ith earth or gossamer-mesh. 
he uppet But the most singular of the methods of concealment 


—I was about to write the most artful—is practised by 
molluscous animals. The have the power 
of concealing themselves from the eyes of their enemies 
by darkening the surrounding water. They have a gland 
for the purpose of secreting a fluid of an intensely deep 
ink-black colour; and on their being attacked, this liquid 
is instantly cast forth, and the water becomes obscured 
for some distance around, so that they effect their escape 
in the darkness. It is said, though there prevails some 
al doubt upon the subject, that China ink is made from it. 

Others colour the water of a deep purple; and there is a 
full @tetty shell-fish, found in the Medi known as 

the jaci which dyes the water of a splendid violet. 
There is a small 


remarkable for gluing to its 
thell little pebbles, ents of shells, and sand, under- 
neath which, like another Atlas, it lies concealed. The 
iolens, a testaceous tribe, instantly plunge themselves in 
the mud on the approach of danger; while the petricola, 
dis Hitter i, pholades, &c. perforate rocks, and obtain a 
shelter there which their own weak shells cannot afford 
jpvem. The Teredo navalis bores into wood; it is a 
[ttle creature which, Cuvier tells us, has more than once 
: ned Holland with ruin by the destruction of its 
The eel, loach, cockle, crayfish, &c. defend them- 


selves by burrowing in the sand. Many fish muddle the 
water by stirring it up, and thus hide themselves from 
their enemies, The burrowing birds are the puffin, and 
the sand-martin among our more familiar ones. The 
anxious concealment of the nest, the complicated 
proaches to it, and its artful construction, especially in 
warmer countries, must be sought for by the student of 
natural history if he wishes for a further illustration 
of the subject. There are many animals which conceal 
themselves and their young by burrowing in, or under the 
und : let me only enumerate the rabbit, badger, and 
ox. The mole effects his tunnelling by his long tren- 
chant nails, and by means of a little bony process on his 
long snout. The fatoway has an enormous nail for the 
same purpose, and can earth itself in an incredibly short 
space of time, There is a curious little crab named the 
hermit, which, on finding an empty shell, ensconces itself 
, and makes it a home. 

And now for the miscellaneous defences, The simplest 
of these is velocity of locomotion. It is a mode of escape 
from danger granted to the weaker members of the animal 
creation. Insects and birds are thus enabled to fly from 
a power they were never intended to resist. The swiftness 
of fishes, such as the trout, mackerel, salmon, and par- 
ticularly the anomalous provision in the flying-fish, is a 
further illustration. We are apt to look upon Crustacea 
as a very slow-going race of creatures generally 5 but the 
reader will be surprised to learn that there is a species of 
land-crab, named the ocypodes, or swift-footed, which can, 
and does, when alarmed, run so fast, that it cannot be over- 
taken bya horse: and some of the grapsi, when attacked, 
hurry down to the water, making a tremendous noise by 
their claws striking against one another. If I allude to 
the swiftness of the horse, deer, and antelope, it is only 
to suggest to the reader a fuller development of the same 
— among animals. 

Military stratagems are not uncommon as precautions 
against dangers. A system of sentinels is often adopted 
by insects. Wasps and bees place sentinels at night, to 

backwards and forwards fae the entrance to the 
ive ; and these little watchers carry their antenne or 
feelers far extended, as the human sentinel does his 
musket. If an intruder is detected by the feelers in the 
attempt to enter, the sentinels instantly fall upon him, 
making a fearful riot, and so drawing forth some of the 
slumbering garrison to their assistance ; by whose aid the 
enemy is generally triumphantly despatched, when the 
reinforcement returns to its rest, and the sentinels resume 
their post, Every one has heard of, most persons have seen, 
the sentinel rooks and crows ; and the examples of deer, 
buffaloes, wild horses, asses, and chamois, have become 
equally familiar. Wild hogs and goats, and other gre- 
garious animals, will frequently, when attacked by wolves, 
form a circle, placing the defenceless members of the flock 
in the centre, while the circumference bristles with tusks 
and horns; and the enemy will rarely venture to attack a 
resolute band like this. Bees sometimes guard the entrance 
to their hives from the attacks of the death’s-head-moth, 
by putting up a thick wall of wax, as a castle gate ; or, if 
the apprehended danger is great, sometimes even two, the 
one within the other. There are some insects, also, which 
form labyrinths, and ramparts, and bastions, as defences 
to their cells, and all of the most elaborate and compli- 
cated nature. 

Electricity is the wonderful weapon wielded by a few 
creatures. It may possibly be new to some of my readers 
to learn that there are electrical insects. Messrs Kirby 
and Spence give us, however, an account of an insect 
called the wheel bug, a denizen of the West Indies, which 
is able to communicate an electric shock by means of its 


are more generally known to enjoy this distinction. When 
this astonishing power, one 
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forlorn ectric eel, the torpedo, the silurus, and a few others, ei 
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would conceive these creatures to be next to invincible. 
The gymnotus is able, by some m ious agency, to 
direct the current of electricity whithersoever it wills, so 
as even to destroy fishes at some distance from itself. 
Humboldt has given a very spirited account of the only 
method b which the gymnotus can be taken. The tor- 
pedo onaligs its power chiefly to bewilder its prey. 

There can be little doubt that if phosphorescence is 
in some cases only effectual to betray its possessor, in 
others it is a Memory The fire-fly, lantern-fly, and 
humble glow-worm may be, and doubtless often are, 
only glittering baits to some of their dreaded enemies ; 
but it is equally certain that there are others of their 
foes who fear to attack them, and may be seen run- 
ning round them half-desirous and half-afraid to do so. 
An interesting anecdote is related of a combat between 
a stag-beetle and a glow-worm which demonstrates this. 
The beetle was seen to be running round and round, 
tumbling over, and rolling his head in the earth; he had 
covered himself with some of the phosphorescent matter, 
and while the glow-worm slowly crept away, its enemy, 
confused by its own unnatural glare, continued, as it 
were, chained to the same spot of ground, and endea- 
vouring in vain to rub the luminous matter off. Some 
creatures defend themselves by intimidation, and will 
show fight against an enemy however gigantic, either 
thrusting out their stings, or gnashing their forceps, or 
expanding their jaws in such a menacing manner, as 
to make even the stout heart of an entomologist fail. 
Others rely principally upon some natural, dismal, me- 
lancholic, loathsome, or hideous aspect; and to men- 
tion the frightful appearance of some of the Saurians, 
will be enough to convince the reader that it must be 
a bold enemy who will venture to make an onslaught 
upon them. 

The emission of unpleasant odours is the well-known 
resort of others. There are many beetles which ex- 
hale a most offensive, rancid odour; the poplar beetle, 
in particular, has an apparatus of eighteen scent- 
which, when it is attacked, pour out a milk-like 
liquid, the smell of which is indescribably suffocating 
and annoying. All the famous tribe of the polecats, 
especially the skunk, are pre-eminently distinguished 
for the insupportable stench they can exhale. Nor 
mus¢ I forget the very curious performances of the little 
bombardier, or brachinus. When pursued by its enem 
the calosoma, it suddenly discharges an explosion of blui 
smoke at him, and this seems to surprise the latter so 
much, that it is some time before he recovers himself. The 
pursuit renewed, the bombardier fires again, and again, 
and can discharge its artillery twenty times in succession, 
making its escape under cover of the smoke. Last of all, 
I may enumerate the ejection of different fluids as a 
defence. Many insects, beetles, and ants emit a liquid 
at their enemies, which is of a powerfully acid or even 
caustic nature. Some larve, when touched, bedew them- 
selves all over with a disagreeable liquid. The puss-moth 
has the remarkable provision of a double syringe, with 
which it squirts a fluid of a very irritating character at 
its pursuers. 

A few words upon vegetable defences. It is an interest- 
ing theme for inquiry, whether the wonderful mimicries 
of different natural objects serve the vegetable, as in 
the animal polity, for a defence against the indiscri- 
minate depredation of enemies. For full illustrations, 
the reader is referred to a paper in a former number of 
this work.* Whether the remarkable simulations of 
different insects which occupy the centre of so many of 
the Orchidew, may have the effect or not of scaring away 
real insects, the writer cannot undertake to determine. 
It does not seem improbable. I shall surely be anti- 
cipated on the subject of vegetable armour; so that it is 
not necessary to do more than to call to mind the spines, 
prickles, stings, thorns, hard envelopes, and husks, which 
appear to have been given for the protection of different 
fruits and pleasant flowers. And sometimes there are 
defences for weaker plants too; for thus a grateful herb, 


which would otherwise have been cropped down by the | 
mouth of an animal, is often preserved by growing be- 

neath the arms of some prickly plant, whose sharp weapons | 
repulse the enemy. The odour of vegetables, and flowers | 
in particular, consisting as it generally does of volatile | 
essential oils, which are fatal to insects, may be regarded 

likewise as a kind of defence. Nor should be forgotten, | 
lastly, those wonderful instances of apparently sponta. | 
neous motion, in which the offending insect is either | 
violently hurled off, or crushed to death for his temerity, | 
I may now conclude; and in doing so, let it be re. | 
membered that a mere summary is all this paper pretends | 
to offer—even in that being necessarily imperfect, s0 

t is the richness of the Creator’s designs, and such the 

infinite multitude of self-defensory provisions with which 

he has endowed the works of his hands. If no mention 

has been made of the defensory provisions of man, it is 

because they are chiefly mental; and it is an exalting 

thought, that by their exercise—the employment of his 

reason, wisdom, experience, and art—he is constituted 

lord of creation, and immeasurably superior, both in 

defensive and offensive resources, to the entire mass of 
‘the brutes that perish.’ 


SHUTTING UP OF THE HIGHLAND GLENS. 


A very large portion of the north-west of Scotland 
consists of wild mountain tracts, full of picturesque 
beauty, little intersected by roads, and for the most 
part many miles distant from any of the Lowland towns. 
A hundred years ago this Alpine region afforded sub- 
sistence to a thinly-scattered Celtic population; but 
modern improvements have for the most part sent the 
Highlanders adrift, and many of them have found a 
home in Canada, where they are infinitely more com- 
fortable than in the sterile glens of their forefathers. 
In the place of a human, a sheep population has been 
generally introduced into the Highlands; and where 
this is found not to pay—that being the great thing 
now-a-days—a population of deer, grouse, blackcock, 
and other game has been cultivated, for the sake of 
autumnal sportsmen. An English or Scottish Lowland 
estate usually consists of a few thousand acres, laid out 
in well-fenced fields. A Highland estate extends pro- 
bably over twenty miles of country, and includes many 
tall frowning hills, deep valleys and ravines, lakes, water- 
falls, and brown heathy moors—the whole unenclosed, 
and lying pretty much in the condition it has done ever 
since the creation. In the old times, these wastes were 
the domain of the chiefs of clans — Macdonnells, Mae- 
leods, Macgregors, Mackays, Grants, and so forth. In 
some cases, descendants of these heroes still possess and 
draw a rental from them; and in others they have 
passed, by purchase or inheritance, into the hands of 
English noblemen and gentlemen. There has latterly 
been something like a mania among Englishmen for 
buying Highland properties; and if it continue much 
longer, the lairds of the old stock will be as much adrift 
as their expatriated clansmen. 

The cause of the odd-looking mania to which we 
refer is a love of ‘ sport;’ for which, as is well known, 
Englishmen will go great lengths, and do very mad 
things. Satiated with shooting pheasants and other 
half-civilised game in English preserves, and longing 
for novelty, off set troops of wealthy southerns to buy, 
or at least rent, Highland estates, where battues can be 
carried on upon a great and enlivening scale. Such old 
Highland lairds as still call their estates their own, are 
usually glad to have dealings with these wanderers— 
at least their Edinburgh agents are—and bargains are 
made of a kind which would very much astonish the 
Fergus M‘Ivors of former days. It is stated that in 
Perthshire alone shootings are let to the extent o 


dered every year on game rents in the Highlands is 


* Vegetable Mimicry, No. 139. 
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provisions. With all this, however, no one can find any 
fault, and it is only to be lamented that a number of 
these settlers from the south so conduct themselves, as 
to render their tenantries a nuisance to the country. 
Their insatiable and selfish love of sport is the source 


unauthorised visitant shall set his foot, the renter of the 
Highland domain imagines that his wild mountains and 


of shutting up vast tracts of country from the tourist 
and pedestrian—tracts without a house, tree, or bush for 
miles, and which even, when bounded by the common 
road, are altogether without fences—seems to the Scotch 
generally a very unjustifiable stretch of territorial title. 
Yet this is done on the plea of sport—the neces- 
sity of not disturbing the game. This word sport 
requires a little qualification: it is employed to cover 
a deal of sound business. When shootings are 
taken at a pretty high rent, it would appear to be 
deemed necessary that they turn out fair speculations 


lage, near which are situated the quarters of the prin- 
cipal ‘ sportsmen,’ the tourist need not be surprised to 
see an establishment for making deal boxes, and trans- 
mitting them full of game to the London market. Sent 
down the country by cart, gig, or stage-coach, these 
boxes are shipped at Dundee, Aberdeen, or Inverness, 
by steamer to the metropolis; and they may be known 
at once for what they are, by their direction on the lid 
The traffic 


ordinary ‘dead meat’ freights. The London shops, in 
short, are now supplied with game by noblemen in the 


butchers. To help them to kill for their customers, 
the sportsmen-tenants invite numbers of young noble- 
men, foreign dukes, military officers, and others, to 
enjoy a few days’ or weeks’ shooting; and the High- 
lands, accordingly, swarm with these visitants in the 
latter months of the year. 

It will be observed that this is a different thing 
from the old-fashioned and gentlemanly Highland way 
of conducting field-sports, by which a few acquain- 
tances are collected on the 12th of August at a shooting- 
box, and a number of pairs of grouse are despatched as 
presents to friends. Neither is it exactly the modern 
deer-stalking, in which patience and a high degree of 
skill are concerned : it is very much a wholesale system 
of slaughtering, like that of the battues in southern pre- 
serves, it being a main object to kill a certain quantity 
of animals, if not for the glory of killing, at all events 
for the sake of the cash the animals are worth. Be this, 
however, as it may, we should not be inclined to speak 
disparagingly of the practice, were it not fruitful of cer- 
tain unpleasant consequences. Let the noble lessees in 
question fire away, kill, and sell as long as they have a 
mind. All that we and others care about, is their at- 
tempting to exclude the very harmless order of tourists 
and scene hunters, who frequent the Highlands, from 
walking about to see waterfalls and precipices, from 
taking short cuts across the hills, or from visiting the 
loftiest and grandest of the Alpine peaks. So many 
cases of this kind have lately occurred, that it has ex- 
cited the indignation of the Lowland Scotch in no 
small degree. We are sorry for this. We desire to see 
Englishmen respected and rendered happy in Scotland, 
and detest all sorts of national jealousies. The new 
settlers, however, are clearly in the wrong; and they, as 
Well as the native noblemen who imitate them in their 
exclusiveness, must hasten to recall their orders. There 
isno law of trespass in Scotland, as far as regards un- 
enclosed lands. A person may walk to the top of an 


legal restraint than an action of damages. And to 
lead evidence of injury done to a peat-moss, or a bleak 
hill-side, would be somewhat troublesome. Of course, 
if a traveller seriously disturb sheep, that is a different 
matter. But who in his senses does so? We see 
that some of the Scottish newspapers recommend 
pedestrians in the Highlands not to turn back when 
ordered; but to leave the sportsmen-tenants to pro- 
secute—which they will not do. The magazines, too, 
consider forcible exclusion to be unjustifiable. Black- 
wood remarks as follows:—‘ We have observed with 
great pain that a far too exclusive spirit has of late 
manifested itself in certain high and among 
persons whom we regard too much to be wholly indiffe- 
rent to their conduct. This very summer the public 
press has been indignant in its denunciation of the 
Dukes of Athole and Leeds—the one having, as it is 
alleged, attempted to shut up a servitude road through 
Glen Tilt, and the other established a cordon for many 
miles around the skirts of Ben Macdhui, our highest 
Scottish mountain. We are not fully acquainted 
with the particulars ; but from what we have heard, it 
would appear that this wholesale exclusion from a vast 
tract of territory is intended to secure the solitude of 
two deer-forests. Now, we are not going to argue the 
matter upon legal grounds, although, knowing some- 
thing of law, we have a shrewd suspicion that both 
noble lords are in utter misconception of their rights, 
and are usurping a sovereignty which is not to be found 
in their charters, and which was never claimed or ex- 
ercised even by the Scottish kings. But the churlish- 
ness of the step is undeniable, and we cannot but hope 
that it has proceeded far more from thoughtlessness 
than from intention. The day has been when any 
clansman, or even any stranger, might have taken a 
deer from the forest, a tree from the hill, or a salmon 
from the river, without leave asked or obtained; and 
though that state of society has long since passed away, 
we never till now have heard that the free air of the 
mountains, and their heather ranges, are not open to 
him who seeks them. Is it indeed come to this, that in 
bonny Scotland the tourist, the botanist, or the painter, 
is to be debarred from visiting the loveliest spots 
which nature ever planted in the heart of a wilderness, 
on pretence that he disturbs the deer? In a few years 
we suppose Ben Lomond will be preserved, and the 
summit of Ben Nevis remain as unvisited by the foot of 
the traveller as the icy peak of the Jungfrau. Not so, 
assuredly, would have acted the race of Tullibardine of 
yore. Royal were their hunting gatherings, and mag- 
nificent the driving of the Tinchel; but over all their 
large territory of Athole the stranger might have wan- 
dered unquestioned, except to know if he required hos- 
pitality. It is not now that the gate is shut, but the 
moor; and that not against the depredator, but against 
the peaceful wayfaring man. Nor can we, as sportsmen, 
admit even the relevancy of the reasons which have 
been assigned for this wholesale exclusion. We are 
convinced that in each season not above thirty or forty 
tourists essay the ascent of Ben Macdhui, and of that 
number, in all probability, not one has either met 
or startled a red-deer. Very few men would venture 
to strike out a devious path for themselves over the 
mountains near Loch Aven, which, in fact, constitute 
the wildest district of the island. Nothing but enthu- 
siasm will carry a man through the intricacies of Glen 
Lui, the property of Lord Fife, to whom it was granted 
at no very distant period of time out of the forfeited 
Mar estates, and which is presently rented by the Duke 
of Leeds; and nothing more absurd can be supposed, 
than that the entry of a single wanderer into that im- 
mense domain can have the effect of scaring the deer 
from the limits of so large a range. This is an absurd 
and empty excuse, as every deer-stalker must know. 
A stag is not so easily frightened, nor will he fly the 
country from terror at the apparition of the Cockney. 


open hill, or across an open moor, subject to no other 


For a few moments he will regard the Doudney-clad 
wanderer of the wilds, not in fear, but in surprise ; and 
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then snuffing the air, which conveys to his nostrils an 
unaccustomed flavour of bergamot and lavender, he will 
trot away over the shoulder of the hill, move further up 
the nearest corrie, and in a quarter of an hour will be 
lying down amidst his hinds in the thick brackens that 
border the course of the lonely burn. 

* We could say a great deal more upon this subject, 
but we hope that expansion is unnecessary. 
out all Europe, the right of passage over waste and 
uncultivated land, where there never were, and never 
ean be enclosures, appears to be universally conceded. 
What would his Grace of Leeds say, if he were told 
that the Bernese Alps were shut up, and the liberty of 
crossing them denied, because some Swiss seigneur had 
taken it into his head to establish a chamois preserve ? 
The idea of preserving deer in the way now attempted 
is completely modern, and we hope will be immediately 
abandoned. It must not, for the sake of our country, 
be said that in Scotland not only the enclosures, but 
the wilds and the mountains, are shut out from the foot 
of man; and that where no highway exists, he is de- 
barred from the privilege of the heather. Whatever 
may be the abstract legal rights of the aristocracy, we 
protest against the policy and propriety of a system 
which would leave Ben Cruachan to the eagles, and 
render Loch Ericht and Loch Aven as inaccessible as 
those mighty lakes which are said to exist in Central 
Africa, somewhere about the sources of the Niger.’ 

Referring to the same subject, a writer in Tait’s 
Magazine makes a remark, with which we conclude. 
‘If any bill, perhaps in the form of an act, “ to interpret” 
some game act, should be brought in to extend the law 
of trespass to such new exigencies, we hope the public 
will be on their guard to defeat it.’ 


ANATOMY OF VAGRANCY. 

In a recent number, we gave an account of a class of 
the people destitute of all regular means of living, and 
yet not necessarily dishonest.* We now propose to 
lay before our readers a general view of the various 
tribes of more formidable vagabonds, who, whether 
working separately or in concert, devote themselves to 
distinct branches of their unrighteous profession. This 
body of information, we ought to say, is mainly the con- 
tribution of a gentleman whose official functions have 
laid open to him peculiar sources of knowledge. 

The dishonest classes are chiefly found among the 
lower classes ; partly because education is not so gene- 
ral among these, but principally for the simple reason 
that they form the great mass of the people. It must 
be observed also that the crimes of the higher orders 
are frequently of a kind which cannot be reached by 
the law, as it exists at present; although it would be 
absurd to suppose that this is the consequence of any 
feeling of partiality. The victims of such crimes are 
not the poor, but persons in the same rank ag the 
criminal, who are as unwilling to be fleeced as any other 
portion of the community. The notorious Joseph Ady, 
for instance, preys exclusively upon his own middle 
rank, and disdains any booty that does not amount to 
a pound sterling. A survey of the affairs of the ‘gen- 
teel’ would be highly curious; and if sufficient mate- 
rials come in our way, we shall not be disinclined to 
undertake it. At present, however, our plan requires 
us to be satisfied with a single glance at the Corinthian 
capital of crime. 

Marriage is a grand engine of the high-class sharpers, 
and is resorted to when all ordinary means of ‘ living by 
their wits’ haye failed.t Some of these are well born 

* * The Supernumerary Class,’ Journal, No. 157. 


t Crime reduces all rogues to a level. Each class has its own 
1 name, which we shall give as a curiosity, only confin- 


and well educated, but have passed their lives in discre- | 
ditable or dangerous expedients, rather than apply to | 
honourable industry. They at length either find their | 
family of sons (idle, of course, like themselves) an in- | 
tolerable burthen, or else, in the failure of their usual | 
resources, they are driven to look to them for assistance, | 
The emergency is critical. They are no longer at atime | 
of life when they can take the world as it comes; and | 
they determine upon a coup d’etét. Some unceremoni- | 
ously ‘ assume a “title,” if they have it not ;’ but others | 
take the trouble of seeking out a certain colour for the 
assumption in family history. Among the extinct titles 
formerly annexed to the surname they really possess, 
or have thought fit to adopt, there is one to which no | 
property is attached; and their claim to this barren 
honour being undisputed, it is gladly recognised in the 
proper quarters—on their paying the fees. My lord 
now hurries to London, with the honourable mister, his 
eldest son ; and by means of a careful inspection of the 
wills in Doctors’ Commons (which costs them only a 
shilling each time), they have little difficulty in dis- 
covering some wealthy heiress. The addresses of an 
honourable, backed by a baron, are irresistible; the 
lady does not presume to verify so ancient a rent-roll; 
and presently her hand and fortune become the prey 
of the noble swindler and his-harpy family. In this 
case the title acts in the same way as the lying rags of 
a humbler class of impostors. To one, the heiress gives 
a tear and a shilling—to the other, a smile and her | 
all. 


But the high-flyer has other resources besides mar- 
riage; for his honourable title—frequently his own by 
right—is capable of duping more than heiresses. The 
history of the late railway mania would afford many 
curious instances of the ‘magic of a name.’ A scheme, 
however wildly absurd, required nothing more than a 
well-sounding list of chairmen and provincial committee- 
men: lords, baronets, esquires, F.R.S.’s, A double S’s— 
‘captains and colonels, and knights-at-arms.’ It did 
not need even the ingenuity of the begging-letter con- 
coctor ; for it was not the document that was looked to, 
but the titles that adorned it; not the feasibility of the 
falsehood, but the appearance of the impostor. All this, 
however, has worked for good, and society thrives on 
the ruin of its simpler members. A railway project 
now would require more than ‘ honourable’ projectors; 
and in like manner a thief in a draper’s shop no longer 
escapes suspicion or arrest because she is a ‘ lady.’ 

Passing over for the present the gamester, and other 
congenial tribes, we shall descend at once to find a 
counterpart of the vices of the upper classes among the 
poor, with whom the cause of dishonesty is frequently 
the very same—a disinclination to regular industry, al- 
though its excuse may be greater, in the more imme- 


diate pressure of want, and the results of a neglected 


or wholly omitted education. Vagrancy has two classes, 
higher and lower, and the members of the former are 
technically distinguished as ‘ silver beggars.’* They 
are well-dressed, clean, and respectable-looking. They 
resort to no clamour—no demonstrations of distress; 


but, on the contrary, are quiet, unassuming, nay, retiring. : 


Their melancholy story is contained in a brief, authen- 
ticated by the signature of clergymen and magistrates, 
and, when necessary, by that of a consul at some fo- 


reign port. You are welcome to read it, for that will . 


it to its due place—the bottom of the page. The worthy now. 


led by his brother vagabonds the ‘ knowing cove, 
* gentleman high-fiyer.’ 
In the rogue’s language they are ‘ lurkers.’ 
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do you no harm. You may relieve them if you will. 
If you do, they will be grateful, but not servile; and if 
| you do not, you need not fear their reproaches. God 
help them, they are too much accustomed to disap- 


| 
| pointment for that! They are aware of the many ap- 
| that must be made to your kindly nature; for 


nce, |! this is a bitter world—a bitter, bitter world—and for 
time | themselves they are nobody, they are strangers, and 
and |M™ alone. Surely you cannot stand that! If you do, you 
1oni- | relent before the man is round the corner. We have 
‘hers | known an apoplectic servant grow black in the face 
the | vith running after a silver beggar with a shilling. 
Ah One of these unfortunates has been persecuted by fire 
titles —it may be for twenty years ata stretch. He has been 
BgC88, burnt out of house and home, as you may see by the 
h no testimony of more than one magistrate : the devouring 
arren element paying not the slightest regard even to the 
n the respectability of his character, youched for though it be 
r lord by several clergymen. But, fortunately for the victim 
r, his of this chronic conflagration, there are still humane 
the and charitable persons in the world; and he is proud 
* to carry a book in which their names are registered. 
nly he Some are down for a donation of L.5, while others could 
dis- afford only L.3, or L.2, or L.l. Nay, there are modest 
of an JM signatures which descend so low as to ten shillings or 
e; the 9M half-a-crown: you may choose which example your 
t-roll; Mj pride or your circumstances will. This is a lucrative 
e prey J branch of the profession, and clever practitioners have 
mm this fam bee” known to realise handsome incomes for a long 
series of years. 
page ¢ Water is another great persecutor of artists of this 
8 giveS Hl description ; but, like fire, it eventually enriches the 
nd her @ yictim it has ruined. He appears in the likeness of ‘a 
mde and boisterous captain of the sea,’ whose animal 
3 mat- [spirits have been depressed by misfortune; and this 
own by JM tesult is not wonderful, since his whole property, and 
. The 9g his whole crew, all but one man, have been swallowed 
1 many jy"? by the relentless waves. The catastrophe took 
h place somewhere abroad, as is shown by a certificate 
scheme, WH from one of our foreign consuls, and likewise by an 
than 8 Hf order from the same functionary providing the two 
umittee- H@ survivors with funds or a free passage to Cork or Liver- 
le S’s— HB pool; for to one or other of these ports it is always 
It did J} their pleasure to be conveyed. There is also another 
‘ter con- fm certificate, old and well-worn in appearance, though 
oked to, Probably just out of the manufacturer’s hands, begin- 
y of the ning ‘ Port of Liverpool to wit,’ and signed by two 
“All this, magistrates, with the signature and seal of the consul 
inthe corner; but to make assurance doubly sure, the 
rives 0 @unfortunate captain has still round his neck the identical 
y project ieold chain he happened to wear at the moment of his 
ojectors; Mshipwreck. These captains are never less than fifty in 
10 longet number; and being men of education and address— 
dy.’ originally either supercargoes or lawyers’ clerks dis- 
ind other §ctarged for drunkenness—they make a snug little in- 
to find a ome of some L..300 per annum each, 
the Next to these old sea-dogs, we may place the tribe of 
meng distressed foreigners who apply to the sympathies of 
requently British hearts.* Not that these gentry are always natives 
justry, al Bf other countries (which, indeed, is the exception rather 
yre imme: fithan the rule), but they are dressed, complexioned, 
neglected Hmustached, and imperialised to such an extent, that 
wo classes, their own mothers would not know them from French- 
former are en, Spaniards, or Poles. In fact the English foreigner 
.’* They ff More foreign than the real foreigner, inasmuch as, in 
They ddition to the hair on his upper lip, he wears the tuft 
ng. , JP. the chin, called an imperial, which you rarely see 
f distress; broad. These personages have been compromised by 
‘y, FetiriNg: Bnixing too freely in the political squabbles of the coun- 
ef, authel- Bry they honour by adopting. Some have been loyalists 
nagistrates, Frhere loyalty has gone to the wall, and others liberals 
at some fo- here tyranny has triumphed; but all are victims 
or that will ff one kind or other, and have selected for a place of 
__ feluge that noble country which is of all parties, and 
now’? money for all comers. The true refugee may be 
+. bat torn, tected by his proud impatience of charity, and his 


anxiety to help himself by tuition or other employ- 
ments fit for a gentleman; but the vagrant scorns every 
kind of industry but beggary and imposture. This has 
placed mustaches and imperials in such unamiable 
odour, that strangers wearing these decorations fall 
ipso facto under the surveillance of the detective police ; 
and in the great towns, the landladies of furnished 
apartments, whom they used to terrify on account of 
their daughters’ hearts, are now much more uneasy on 
the score of their silver spoons. Still this ‘ commodity of 
hair’ is convenient, as a clip of the scissors metamor- 
phoses the whole man; and the noble foreigner being 
above carrying certificates and a subscription book, his 
detection is difficult. These persons have often a mili- 
tary air, having deserted from, or been turned out of, 
the army; and they can make themselves extremely 
agreeable in society wherever singing, waltzing, polka- 
ing, and gallopading are in request. This branch of the 
profession is followed likewise by the fair sex. The 
female foreigner in distress was originally, in all pro- 
bability, an English waiting-maid, who married a sol- 
dier, went abroad, and picked up language and manner, 
and who has now returned to live upon her personal, 
family, and patriotic distresses. She would live much 
better were it not that the habitual depression con- 
sequent on her misfortunes has seduced her into the 
practice of dram-drinking. 

Occasionally, instead of English foreigners preying 
upon their countrymen at home, our home vagrants 
betake themselves to foreign travel. A woman known 
by the name of Meg, who was at Manchester not long 
ago, and is probably there still, affords a remarkable 
instance of this. She was born in the middle class, and 
after her mother’s death, was sent to a boarding-school, 
where she remained till she was seventeen. At this 
time she suddenly received a letter from her father, 
informing her that he was now married, which he had 
never been before, and that the new claims upon his 
income rendered it imperative upon her to provide for 
her own support. Meg, strange as it may appear, im- 
mediately made her election, and went forth into the 
world a beggar and impostor. She travelled over a 
great part of Europe, remaining some time at Rome, 
and acquired several languages, and picked up a con- 
siderable stock of information. Her taste, however, as 
well as her profession, led her to study the economy of 
the communities of beggars in the various countries she 
traversed, and she at length returned to England to 
practise the lessons she had learned on the continent. 
In Manchester, when we last heard of her, she was well 
known to the mendicity officers, and was supposed to 
be quite independent, occupying a genteel sitting-room 
and bed-room in a remote corner of the town. From 
this place, though impelled by no want, she sallied forth 
regularly to haunt with other beggars, and play off her 
impostures in damp cellars, and by means of hired 
children. 

We are now rapidly descending in point of rank, and 
find the lower classes of vagrants, as might be expected, 
the great majority. The next we summon for review are 
those who live upon the losses they have sustained in 
their passage 

Thorough brake, thorough brier, 

Thorough muck, thorough mire, 

Thorough water, thorough fire. 
They depend, in short, upon the chapter of accidents,* 
and are provided with certificates from magistrates and 
books of subscription. Floods, storms, and murrains are 
common calamities of these unfortunates. Some have 
seen their horse, their only support, drop down dead ; 
and some have been ruined by the too great liveliness 
of the same animal, which overturned their crockery 
cart, their only property. If women, their husbands 
were killed on a railway or in a coal-pit. Their children 
accompany them, as living evidences of their poverty ; 
and although children have the practice of growing up, 


* The foreigner’s lurk. 


* The accident lurk. 
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and taking to the accident line on their own account, 
they can always borrow as many as they want at the 
cost of sixpence a-day per head. When the inquiries 
of the compassionate are too embarrassing, they ——- 
to the next large town, where they are sure of obtain 

ing two nights’ lodging gratuitously in the night-aay-- 
lum; but after this they must resort to the trampers’ 
lodging-house, where the accommodation costs twopence 
per night. Thus | traverse the whole kingdom, a 
circulating medium of fraud and beggary, and are al- 
ways successful, because their faces, if not their stories, 
are always new. 

A more ingenious ion of the same class* figure 
as sailors or colliers ; the one having had his ship struck 
with lightning in the West Indies, and the other having 
been blown up with fire-damp in a coal-pit. Some 
blister salve applied to the arms gives one of the artists 
all the advantage of a dreadful scald, while his comrade 
looks wonderfully ghastly by the aid of nothing more 
than a white linen band across the forehead. Another 
unfortunate is still more affticted in the arms, though at 
less cost of suffering. He stains them with some sub- 
stance which gives them every appearance of inflam- 
mation, and bandages up his fingers towards the wrist 
with dirty rags. This, you will say, is not much; but 
the wretch has all the time a piece of fat in his closed 
hand, which, oozing out, as it melts, through the band- 
age, makes the stoutest stomach sick, and the hardest 
head sore. The diseased arms hang helplessly down, 
but there is an open pouch pinned to the clothes, into 
which, turning away your head, you make haste to 
drop your charity. These fellows travel in groups of 
two or three, and their average gains may be about ten 
shillings a-day. 

Fits, occurring conveniently near the door of a house, 
are so common, that we must not do more than allude 
to them. They usually extort a glass of wine, as well 
as food and money; but it is said that a spoonful of 
salt stuffed into the mouth is quite a magical cure. 
Women of this class beg baby-linen, flannel, or calico; 
and their appearance is such, that the benevolent make 
haste to comply, thinking the application a little too 
long deferred. Their husbands are either at home, con- 
fined to bed through severe illness, or they were killed 
six weeks before, in the course of their labours as navi- 
gators, colliers, or sailors. Some vagrants are deaf and 
dumb, and are therefore —— to be able to tell for- 
tunes, communicating with their customers by means 
of a slate and pencil. They have before now been cured 
of this affliction, by some humane person proposing 
(they, of course, being unconscious of the conversa- 
tion) to stick them a little with a knife in the back 
of the neck, a plan which the extempore surgeon heard 
mentioned as a wonderful restorative of the faculties of 
speech and hearing. While this business is discussed, 
the deaf and dumb is anxious and observant; but when 
at length he sees the gentleman step furtively behind 
him, with a knife gleaming from his sleeve, he gives a 
hollo! that alarms the very operator, and bolts out of 
the house. 

Servants are imposed upon by servants out of place, 
who have lost their situations through illness, and have 
been left no clothes by their misfortunes but the neat 
thin dress they wear. Counterfeit weavers, cotton- 
geen and calenderers go singing about the streets 

in parties, accompanied by a woman, who sells cotton 
to the charitable at 150 per cent. profit. Others leave 

rinted bills at the houses, stating how their factories 
in been burnt down, and adding that the bill will be 
called for, and the merest trifle gratefully accepted. 
The labours of such classes end when the sun sets, and 
the day’s earnings are then spent in mirth and riot— 
which of course makes them all the more profitably 
dismal and sickly-looking for the morrow. 

Begging-Letter Writing is a distinct trade in all the 
large towns, where the scribe charges from five to ten 


shillings for each production. Notwithstanding this | 

handsome payment, however, there is little variety of | 
genius exhibited, the letters usually proceeding in the | 
same form—as thus: ‘ Sir, or Madam—Hearing of your | 
well-known benevolence, &c. and having lost my all, &e, | 
and having a wife and five helpless children entirely | 
dependent on me for support, and I myself suffering | 
from a grievous and internal disease, &c.’ This is q | 
numerous and invariably drunken class. 
The shipwrecked sailors choose cold, rainy, and | 
stormy weather for their peregrinations, when they go 
in groups, bawling their songs through the streets, half | 
naked, and shivering in the blast. They have lost their 
all, it seems, and only saved their lives by swimming 
ashore. One of the gang, who is the spokesman, is 4 
real sailor; but if you ask any of the others, as if by | 
way of trying him, ‘whether the timbrel is on the lar- 
board or starboard side of a lugger,’ he will betray, by 
attempting to flounder through an explanation, that he 
is unconscious of the imaginary nature of the article 
named, What these naked wretches seek is old apparel, 
which they sell to the people who are constantly adver- 
tising for cast-off clothes. 

We close our catalogue with the cadgers, who, with 
the exception of a few who pretend to sell matches, 
make no excuse at all, but are genuine sturdy beggars, 
who depend upon your charity, and anything they can 
help themselves to at your back-doors or upon your 
hedges. An infallible way to secure exemption from 
the visits of cadgers, would be to keep a single little 
heap of stones before your door, ready to be broken 
by them at the rate of sixpence per hour. There isa 
free-masonry throughout the craft, and your house would 
soon enjoy a general taboo. An Irish gentleman effected 
the same purpose by having a machine at his gate, with 
a notice thereon that any person who chose, by turning 
the handle for one hour, would grind himself out three- 


pence. 

Some cadgers sit in the street, writing and sketching 
with chalk in a beautiful style ;* proving by this very 
accomplishment their ability to find regular employ- 
ment if they desired it. Others sit on the footpath at 
the entrance of a town with a label stuck on their 
breasts.t But perhaps the most melancholy crew in 
the whole catalogue are those who have been really 
ignorant all their lives of every kind of employment but 
theft and beggary. They are the children of vagrants, 
as well as vagrants themselves; they have passed most 
of their time in jail; and they ‘have all a peculiarity in 
their expression, by which the experienced distinguish 
them at a glance. 

Such are the vagrants of this country ; and it will 
be seen that they form a class hardly second to any 
in ingenuity, perseverance, hardihood—everything, in 
short, which is requisite to enable individuals to gain 
a comfortable subsistence—but honesty. Seventy-two 
thousand persons in Scotland alone are almost entirely 
supported by private charity; but the fund is distri- 
buted in such a manner, that charity itself becomes 
a curse. It is a premium to dishonest ingenuity ; it 
tempts poverty into crime; and swells the amount o 
vagrancy by the very act which is intended to diminish 
it. Do we then propose to limit private charity? Goi 
forbid! It is far too limited already, and we would fain 
multiply it tenfold. We would merely distinguish be- 
tween fraud and destitution; we would have the hu 
mane bethink themselves that, in pampering vagabonds, 
they starve the honest poor. If they will not take the 
trouble of investigating cases themselves, there ar 
almost everywhere societies that will do so for them; 
and it should be considered that investigation is 4 
favour conferred upon the honest applicant, for which 
he will be devoutly grateful. Because we are merciful 
to the unfortunate, we would have no mercy on pre 
tenders. When the latter extract money from the rich, 
they really prey upon the poor; and, in the case of dis- 
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covery, Which of course must be frequent, by imbuing 
the classes capable of affording relief with suspicion and 
ill-will, they render the position of the really destitute 
hopeless. If our description of vagrancy is read in a 
right spirit, it will induce, as well as enable, the charit- 
able to distinguish between the fraudulent and the un- 
fortunate; and it will rouse their warmest sympathies 
in behalf of those classes of the poor that are pressed 
down into starvation by the crimes of the poor them- 
selves. 


JOSE JUAN, THE PEARL DIVER. 


A rew years before the states of South America threw 
off the Spanish yoke, I was staying one hot summer at 
San Blas, situated at the entrance of the Gulf of Cali- 


| fornia. It was then the entrepét of the flourishing com- 


merce of Spain with the islands of the Southern Ocean, 
with China, and the East. A busy population filled the 
streets, and ships from all parts of the world crowded 
the roadstead; on the border of which there now re- 
main but the ruins of arsenals and dockyards. San 
Blas retains only the remembrance of her former ac- 
tivity and her picturesque situation. 

So stifling was the heat of the city, aggravated 
the myriads of mosquitos that infested the air, that I 
was glad to escape on an errand of business to a place 
some distance up the coast; and engaged a passage on 
board the galliot Guadaloupe, a small vessel of fifty- 
eight tons burden. The captain desired me to take a 
lodging near the shore, as he might have to sail unex- 
pectedly, and could not afford to lose time. After wait- 
ing three days, a canoe was sent for me to the landing- 
place, and in a few minutes I stepped on board. The 
deck was covered with heaps of the enormous and 
savoury onions for which San Blas is celebrated, mingled 
with gourds and bananas. This collection of fruits and 
vegetables formed, with my trunk, nearly the whole of 
the cargo. Our preparations were soon made, the 
onions were stowed away in the three canoes which we 
carried, the clustering bananas were hung up like long 
fringes on the starboard and larboard bulwarks, and 
then the vessel was abandoned to the discretion of the 
winds and the waves. 

The crew was not less singularly composed than the 
cargo. Our Catalonian captain, Don Ramon Pauquinot, 
had under his orders a French sailor, deserter from a 
whale ship; a Mexican, who pretended to act as second 
mate; a Kanaka, or native of the Sandwich Islands; 


a Chinese, alike unwilling to cook or to work; and’ 


lastly, two young Indians, from one of the tribes in the 
interior of the country, in the capacity of cabin-boys. 
The captain, when he was not quarrelling with his 
sailors, passed his time in pacing up and down the 
deck, smoking and examining his store of gourds and 
onions. The Frenchman took upon himself the office 
of steering, and looked with contempt on all other per- 
sons in the vessel. The Mexican lay idle all day long 
in one of the canoes, strumming upon a guitar, and 
affecting to be highly indignant if the captain presumed 
to give him any orders. The Chinese, pretending to be 
busy either with cooking or the ordinary ship’s duty, 
did neither one nor the other. The Kanaka was the 
only one who really worked; he cooked the rice, bana- 
nas, and cecina or dried meat, which alone constituted 
our fare. 

We had been out fifteen days, and were yet far from 
our port: the water putrefied in our casks under the 
burning rays of a vertical sun; the cecina and rice’ were 
unendurable ; when one evening, as the sun was disa 
pearing behind a fog bank on the distant horizon, the 
Frenchman beckoned to me, and on my obeying the 
signal, he said, ‘ Look yonder; we are approaching the 
Isle of Cerralbo; and behind is that of Espiritu-Santo.’ 

On my inquiring what we were to think of it, he 
replied, that although the captain yet considered him- 
self sixty leagues from Pichilingue, we were in reality 
that distance beyond it, making an error of one hundred 


and twenty leagues in a voyage of little more than 
double that length. When the captain was informed of 
his blunder, he said to me, ‘Lucky ’tis no worse, or I 
should have to keep you longer; but never mind, every- 
thing is included in the passage-money, and after resting 
a little at Cerralbo, I will carry you back to Pichilingue.’ 

By the time we were near the islands the sun had 
disappeared: we could just distinguish the huts form- 
ing the temporary habitations of the population, when, 
amid loud outcries from the shore, two canoes, with a 
man in each, one of which seemed to be pursuing the 
other, were seen rapidly skimming across the channel 
which separates the two islands. The attention of our 
whole company, particularly that of the Indians, who 
looked on with intense delight, was at once absorbed in 
the interest of the chase. The captain took his tele- 
scope, and after gazing a few minutes, said, turning to 
me, ‘ He is lost!’ 

‘Who?’ I inquired. 

‘Who? the man.yonder in the canoe trying to get 
away.’ 

‘What makes you think so?’ 

‘ Jose Juan is in pursuit,’ was his answer. 

The mention of the name left me no wiser; and con- 


by | sidering it useless to trouble the captain with further 


questions, I continued to watch the canoes. It was 
evident that the fugitive was trying to gain a little 
creek among the rocks stretching out from Espiritu- 
Santo. It was the only place where he could reach the 
shore. In spite of all his efforts, an adverse eddy pre- 
vented his making way, while Juan, who was farther 
out, rapidly approached to cut him off from his re- 
treat. The man in the foremost canoe, despairing of 
escape, rose to his feet, and when his pursuer was 
within a few feet of him, plunged into the sea. Juan 
immediately stood up, and seizing in one hand the line 
used by pearl divers, leaped in after him. A minute 
had scarcely elapsed, when a head appeared above 
the surface of the water; it was that of the fugitive 
swimming towards the shore with all the energy of 
despair. All at once, as though he had been carried 
down -by a whirlpool, he disappeared. A thin white 
foam, caused by the boiling of little waves above the 
place where he had sunk, indicated that a struggle 
was going on below. Was it between Jose and his 
adversary, or with one of the ferocious sharks which 
abound on the fishing-grounds? The spectators, how- 
ever, were reassured by seeing that the foam showed no 
stains of blood; and soon after two heads appeared— 
Jose Juan and the fugitive. 


But it was at once seen — 


that the latter supported himself on the surface of the © 
water by the action of his legs only, for his arms were 
lashed close to his sides by Juan’s cord. This marvel- | 


lous feat, accomplished under the water, produced a 
shout of acclamation from every spectator, intermingled 
with cries of Viva Jose Juan. 

The rapid approach of night hid the remainder of the 
scene from our eyes; at the expiration of a few minutes, 
however, we heard loud lamentations on the shore, ac- 
companied with ironical bursts of laughter, and the 
confused noise of a struggle between one man and a 
number of others; after which all was still. We sub- 
sequently learned that the fugitive was a diver, who had 
stolen and swallowed a large pearl; for the losses thus 
sustained, the leaders or captains of the various parties 
are responsible. Juan was one of these captains; and 
as usual, when he had got his man on shore, made him 
swallow a dose of turtle-oil, which causing him in- 
stantly to vomit, the pearl was recovered. 

The morning after our arrival, at the captain’s sugges- 
tion, I went on shore, where I met our Mexican, who 
communicated to me some particulars of the life of Jose 
Juan, in whom I began to feel much interested: among 
others, of his having once attacked and killed a shark, 
which had devoured a fellow-diver, his intimate friend. 
I had been at a loss, while walking about among the 
miserable dwellings, where to apply for a night’s lodg- 
ing; but now my mind was up at once to go to 
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Juan’s hut, and request the owner’s hospitality. The 
diver, who was a metis, as those are called born of an 
Indian father and white mother, received me courteously, 
and led me to his dwelling, situated some distance be- 
yond the others, almost at the extremity of the island 
of Cerralbo. On our entrance, we found his young wife 
ng the dinner, which consisted of a turtle, whose 
et shell was torn off, simmering in its fat on a fire 
of glowing embers. I uced a bottle of excellent 
wine whigh I had brought with me, and seated on the 
ground, we enjoyed our meal. Night came on; the 
stars shone through the open door of the hut; the sea 
rippled softly on the shore, when, unable longer to re- 
strain my curiosity, I begged Juan to tell me of his ad- 
venture with the shark. No sooner had I spoken, than 
a mortal pallor overspread the features of his wife ; she 
looked with a supplicating glance at her husband, who 
with an impatient gesture motioned her away. When 
she disappeared, an expression of savage pride lit up 
Juan’s features; pouring out another glass of wine, he 
said, ‘I never felt more disposed for confidence. You 
said you would depart to-morrow?’ 

‘To-morrow at daybreak,’ was my answer. 

*°Tis well,’ rejoined the diver; shall know my 
history,’ and he rose and beckoned me to follow him. 
When we were out of the hut, he added, ‘ The land- 
breeze blows as usual; and to-morrow by ten o'clock, 
when it will cease, the Guadaloupe will be far away.’ 

He then seated himself on the bottom of an inverted 
canoe, and recommenced:—‘ At the beginning of last 
year’s fishing season there was one man that I met 
everywhere. Like me, he was a diver; and, like me, pre- 
tended to have no family name. He was called Rafael. 
At the washing, under the water, in all quarters, in fact, 
we were sure to meet. These frequent opportunities of 
seeing each other made us very friendly; and the re- 
markable skill with which he performed all his avoca- 
tions inspired me with a great esteem for him. His 
courage was quite equal to his skill: he had no fear 
whatever of sharks; he had, he told me, a particular 
manner of looking at them which intimidated them; 
he was, in short, an intrepid diver, an excellent worker, 
and, above all, a merry companion. 

‘This went on very well, until one day a g girl 
came with her mother to live in the island of Espiritu- 
Santo. Some business that I had there with one of 
the dealers gave me the opportunity of seeing her. I 
became passionately in love; and enjoying a certain 
reputation, neither she nor her mother looked with an 
unfavourable eye on my pretensions and presents. As 
soon as our day’s work was over, and every one thought 
me asleep in my hut, I went across in a canoe to Espi- 
ritu-Santo, whence I returned soon after midnight with- 
out any one suspecting my absence. 

‘Some days had passed after my first nocturnal excur- 
sion, when one morning, going to the fishing-ground 
before sunrise, I met one of our old Indian women, who 

me with the words—“ Listen, Jose Juan; I 
have something to say that concerns you.” She then 
went on, much to my surprise, to tell me that I had a 
rival, Rafael, one of our divers, who threatened to do me 
an injury. That evening I discovered that she spoke 
truth, and that Rafael was actually swimming in the 
same direction as myself. All at once a wild cry burst 
across the waters. ‘There was no mistake; it was Ra- 
fael’s voice.’ Here Juan sighed deeply as he continued 
—‘ I knew that Rafael was my enemy, and that he aimed 
at taking from me her whom I desired to make my 
wife; I knew likewise that his vengeance was deadly. 
But this was not a time for me to weigh feelings of 
selfishness. It was a gloomy night, and a wailing voice 
came across the waves. ‘Turning my canoe in the direc- 
tion whence the sounds proceeded, I heard vigorous 
blows on the water, and rowing in the direction of the 
noise, saw Rafael in the midst of a circle of foam. It 
struck me as strange that, instead of using his strength 
to swim towards the canoe, he remained struggling in 


one spot. But I soon became aware of the cause: a 


short distance from him, and a few feet below the 
surface, shone a phosphoric light, approaching slowly 
2: * poems Can you guess what it was?’ 

‘ 0.” 

‘It was a tintorera, a shark of the most voracious 
species,’ answered Juan, and continued his narration, 
‘A stroke of my paddle brought me close to Rafael: on 
seeing me he uttered a cry of joy, but had not strength 
to . With a desperate effort he seized the gun. 
wale of the canoe; yet such was his exhaustion, that 
he could not raise himself from the water. His eyes, 
though deadened by terror, looked at me with an im. 
ploring expression of agony so intense, that I grasped 
his two hands in mine, and held them fast. The streak 
of light under the water came steadily on; for one 
instant, one brief instant, Rafael cedsed to strike out 
with his legs; a fearful shriek burst from his lips, his 
eyes closed, and his hands relaxed their hold. The 
upper portion of his body fell back into the sea: the 
shark had cut him in two.’ 

The diver — in a struggle of inexpressible emo- 
tion. In reply to my inquiry, he said that, had he been 
a little more collected, he might possibly have saved 
his companion; his teeth were set, and his voice re 
sembled a hoarse whisper. Recovering himself, how- 
ever—‘I have not yet come to the end,’ he said: ‘no 
sooner had Rafael’s body disappeared under the water, 
than I plunged in myself. 1 had a hundred reasons 
for so doing. The tintorera, although he had rid me 
of a rival, became hateful to me, and exasperated me 
by the brutality with which he had torn poor Rafael to 
pieces. The honour of the corporation of divers was 
insulted: I am, you know, one of the captains. Besides, 
once enticed with the taste of human flesh, the monster 
would have come to attack us next. And how could 
the alcalde expect me to be responsible for my friend, 
if I killed the shark that had eaten him? 

*I did not go deep, as you may think; having to 
look above, below, and around me all at once. The 
waves roared over my head with a noise like distant 
thunder, but around me all was calm: a dark mass 
drifted against me: it was the mutilated trunk of 
Rafael; and I concluded the fish I was looking for 
could not be far off. In fact, a distant ray of light, 
at first scarcely visible, grew more and more distinct. 
The tintorera was about the same depth as myself, but 
gradually slanting upwards. My breath was beginning 
to fail; I did not wish to give the shark the advantage 
of being above me. I rose to the surface: it was time; 
for so swiftly did the monster approach, that his fins 
brushed my body as he passed; and I could see his dull 
glassy eyes, and the rags of flesh yet hanging to his 
jaws, which he smacked together with greedy satisfac- 
tion. I snorted rather than breathed when my head 
rose above the water. The shark was close behind me, 
his silver white belly plainly visible as he turned on his 
back, at the same time opening his tremendous jaws, 
bristling with frightful rows of teeth. Darting away 
in the opposite direction, I buried my dagger in the 
body of the fish, and cut a gash as far as my arm could 
reach. The tintorera, wounded to death, dashed up 
wards with a prodigious bound, and fell back, lashing 
the water with his tail. Luckily I was out of the way 
of the blows; but was half drowned before I could get 
out of the storm of blood-stained foam which he raised 
around me. <A minute after, at the sight of my enemy 
floating motionless and livid upon the water, frothing 
in the gaping wound, I raised a cry of triumph which 
was heard on both islands. 

‘ Day was breaking as I regained the shore, exhausted 
by the efforts I had been obliged to make to surmount 
the fast-increasing waves. ‘The fishermen visited their 
nets; and almost at the same moment that I landed, 
the remains of Rafael and the body of the shark wer 
drifted on the beach by the tide.’ 


The diver ceased, and appeared lost in profound re 


flection. After a short silence, he bethought himself ofg"¢ 


the rites of hospitality. Re-entering the hut, he stool 
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"a || some moments contem the beauty of his| ‘But he was a heathen, papa, and on that account we 
ow the | wile, who hed ‘fallen in the apart ought not to expect the same from him as from the great 
slowly HM) inent, the loosened plaits of her long hair stretching to | men FL po bey who were brought up in the 
twas?’ her feet. On the w: tay con, We net vittace tn 
racions || of two candles, hung a rude picture, representing souls | 4 neathen prince; yet a you hold him wp as a demi-god, 
rration, purgatory. | my object is to prove that he was of vices which 


jael: on my couch for the night. ‘The accommodation on board 
‘trength HM) cur ship was not much better; but the narrative to 

1 t had listened prevented me from sleeping, 
on, that HI oq the first faint streaks of dawn were just visible 


lis eyes, when the diver’s voice spoke close to my ear :—‘ The 
wade: breeze still blows, and the Guadaloupe is about to lift 
grasped hor anchor. I immediately rose, and taking leave of 
e streak Ti my host, returned on board without delay. The sails 
for one were dropped, and, yielding to the breeze, our vessel 
rike out HB son left the islands far behind. ‘The next day we 
lips, his HH dropped anchor in the harbour of Pichilingue. 
sea: the 
THE TRULY GREAT. 
ble emo Hi «1, 1 were asked which of all the distinguished characters 
1 he been of whom I have read I would rather be, I should unhesi- 
ve saved Ti tutingly say Alexander the Great,’ was the exclamation 
voice Te Hi of Francis Worthington, as he laid down a volume of 
elf, how- # Grecian history with a mind full of admiration of that 
said: ‘no 7 renowned hero of antiquity. 
he water, ‘Your choice would be far from a happy one, my dear 
d reasons # Frank,’ his father quietly observed. : 
id rid me ‘Not a happy my) ae What, should you not like to 
srated me fm be the parent of an Alexander?’ 
Rafael to ‘No, my boy—I have no such ambition ; I would rather 
jivers was be the father of Frank Worthington.’ 
Besid ‘You are surely jesting, papa? I cannot but think that 
— you would like to see your son become as great.’ 
e monster ‘J was never more in earnest, Frank ; and if you seriously 
how could @ consider the subject, I think that you will allow that I am 
my friend, J right. Alexander has, by general consent, been termed 
great; but now inform me, if you can, in what his greatness 
having to consisted ?” 
mee. The ‘Can you ask, papa, when he achieved such mighty con- 
ke distant quests 
dark mass ‘He did achieve mighty conquests ; but tell me to what 
trunk off beneficial results those conquests led?’ Francis looked a 
king for little puzzled at the question, and remained silent. ‘He 
of it, exten ed his power,’ Worthington resumtd ; ‘ but that 
y Of 118" ff power was not exercised in ameliorating the condition, 
re distinct Hf op raising the character, of the nations he subdued. He 
myself, but HH caused the blood of thousands to be shed, and spread 
3 beginning @§ ruin and desolation where peace and plenty had formerly 
advantage dwelt.’ 
twas time; ‘But great military achievements have always these at- 
rat his fins @ tendant evils,’ the youth inte: 
see his dull ‘And should they not on that account be deplored ?’ 
ging to his his father ask: cis was again at a loss to reply. 
dy satisfac- ‘When wars are wholly defensive, and are engaged in for 
wn my head fg the purpose of protecting the rights and liberties of one’s 
behind me, fy O*2 country, they are not only justifiable, but praise- 
d on bis worthy; but such were not the wars of your favourite 
irned on hero, He was instigated alone by ambition—the ambition 
ndous 88H to be styled a Conqueror.’ 
ting away ‘He was ambitious certainly ; but then his generosity 
igger in S was unbounded: surely generosity constitutes greatness, 
arm co 
“gashed up ‘No, Frank, I cannot yield even that point. Generosit 
yack, lashing ff is indeed essential to true greatness; but it must be suc 
t of the way [generosity as Howard evinced when he performed his 
e I could get *trand of philanthropy. The generosity of a Jenner who, 
ch he raisedj* 4 noble self-sacrifice, forbore to keep that knowledge 
f enemy secret which, when known, conferred inestimable benefits 
on his species—of a Wilberforce or a Clarkson, when they 
ter, rer stood almost alone in advocating the cause of freedom; not 
iumph which the prodigality of an Alexander, who lavished ill-gotten 
treasures on unworthy objects of favour.’ 
re, exhausted ‘Oh, papa, you speak very contemptuously of niy hero. 
to surmouttl thought everybody admired Alexander, and deemed him 
visited theit deserving the title he has always borne of the Great.’ 
hat I landedf ‘Such exploits as Alexander performed were likely to 
e shark were§be admired in the rude ages, when it was universally 


acknowledged that military achievements conferred the 
‘ound re-plighest possible glory on a nation; but in these enlight- 
ght himself ofgted days, such actions are seen in their true colours, and 


are altogether incompatible with true greatness. In the 
first place, his inordinate ambition led him to the practice 
of deception ; for, not satisfied with human honours, he 
sought to impose on the credulous, by pretending that he 
was a descendant of Jupiter. You may remember, Frank, 
that the wise man of old has said that “ greater is he that 
ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city;” yet your 
Alexander was so wanting in self-government, that he slew 
his friend, with his own hand, in a fit of eye only be- 
cause he depreciated = ae en his death is 
erally supposed to have been caused by intemperance. 
eer ah, papa, you are exhibiting the blemishes of my hero ; 
I was looking only at his shining qualities.’ 

‘Such a course would, in some cases, be , being 
consistent with Christian charity,’ his father observed ; 
* but in perusing the page of history, it will be injurious to 
the mind of youth to form a wrong estimate of the charac- 
ters it presents to the view. Vice should be seen in its 
true aspects, and not through the medium of the shining 
qualities of which you speak; lest, whilst the young are 
admiring and imitating such striking virtues as ny 
and generosity, they be led to approve of, and even 
commit, cruelty, injustice, and opp’ , 

‘Then, papa, I infer from what you say that greatness 
really consists in goodness ?” 

‘ Not exactly so, my dear boy; for there may be goodness 
without greatness, although greatness cannot exist without 
goodness. For instance, an individual may possess many 
excellent qualities, and yet be ee in that strength of 
character which is a concomitant of greatness. ose 
milder virtues which make a man appear amiable in the 
every-day concerns of life may be designated goodness; 
whereas greatness exhibits loftier qualities, such as moral 
courage in cases of ditticulty—fortitude in adverse cireum- 
stances—the exercise of strict justice, however opposed to 
self-interest—forb under injuries—a self-sacrificing 
spirit, evinced where that sacrifice would benefit others, 
or promote an important end—the pursuance of honour- 


able independence, even if it should lie in a humble path | 


—the ion of a mind above the influence of prejudice 
—following the dictates of conscience, irrespective of the 
world’s censure or applause. These virtues, my son, are 
more deserving of imitation than the military achievements 
and prodigal disregard of wealth which your hero dis- 
played; and it is only when they are united with the 
milder graces of which I spoke, that the character becomes 
worthy of being di truly great. 


THE JEWS IN INDIA. 


In Bombay and the neighbouring places there are some 
five or six thousand Israelites. Some of these have more 
recently come from Arabia, and are called white Jews. 
Some have come from Cochin, and are called black Jews. 
But by far the greater portion, who have been long settled 
in the country, and to whom Mahratta is the vernacular 
language, are called Israelites, or Beni Israel. When 
their ancestors arrived here is not certainly known. Th 
say it was about 1600 years ago—that the ship in whic 
they came was shipwrecked, and that seven men and seven 
women who escaped settled at Nagao, some thirty miles 
to the south-east of Bombay. They were at one time 
generally engaged in the manufacture of oil; but at pre- 
sent many of them are masons, carpenters, cultivators, &e. 
When the missionaries first came to this country some 
thirty years since, the Israelites were generally unable to 
read, and were almost wholly ignorant of their own Scrip- 
tures. They had generally ceased to observe the Sabbath 
as a day of rest, and were in | respects conformed to 
the customs of their Hindoo and Mohammedan neighbours, 
It is stated in a printed journal of one of the earlier mis- 
sionaries, that the magistrate described them at that 
time as being the most drunken and troublesome people 
on the island. The missionaries in Bombay have, from the 
first, taken a deep interest in the Israelites or Jews. They 
early established schools among them, in which both sexes 


hut, he stood ghed in the balances of justice and morality.’ 


were taught to read. They furnished them with the Scrip- 
tures, translated into their vernacular language, and in- 
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structed several of them in Hebrew, that they might be 
able to refer to the original. The Jews have in consequence 
forsaken many of those things which they, on becoming 
uainted with the Scriptures, found to be forbidden ; 
and they have greatly advanced in intelligence, wealth, 
morality, and general respectability. Some of them may 
feel little gratitude for the labour and expense bestowed 
upon them; but we believe they are generally free to 
acknowledge that the missionaries have been their hearty 
well-wishers and their best friends. The Jews worship 
- one God, the Creator and Preserver of all things ; 
and they regard all idolatry as sinful. They believe the 
Old Testament or first of the Christian Scriptures, and 
that alone, to be the Word of God. They have two regular 
synagogues or places of public hip in Bombay, and 
one at Revadunda. Here they meet on Saturday, which is 
their Sabbath, or day of rest, and read the Scriptures both 
in Hebrew and Mahratta. At Alibag, Panwell, and other 
where there is no 5: e, their meetings are 
ld in any private dwelli The white Jews have two 
such places for public worship in the fort.—Dnyanodaya. 


THE ‘ LABOURING POOR.’ 


The and laborious class of life has lately got, 
from the bon ton of the humanity of this day, the name 
of the ‘labouring r.’ We have heard many plans for 
the relief of the ‘ ing poor.’ This puling jargon is 
not as innocent as it is foolish. In meddling with great 
affairs, weakness is never innoxious. Hitherto the name 
of poor (in the sense in which it is used to excite compas- 
sion) has not been used for those who can, but for those 
who cannot labour—for the sick and infirm, for orphan 
infancy, for languishing and decrepit age; but when we 
affect to pity, as poor, those who must labour, or the world 
cannot exist, we are trifling with the condition of mankind. 
It is the common doom of man that he must eat his bread 
by the sweat of his brow—that is, by the sweat of his body 
or the sweat of his mind. If this toil was inflicted asa 
curse, it is—as might be expected from the curses of the 
Father of all blessings—tempered with many alleviations, 
many comforts. Every attempt to fly from it, and to re- 
fuse the very terms of our existence, becomes much more 
truly a curse, and heavier pains and penalties fall upon 
those who would elude the tasks which are put upon them 
by the great Master Workman of the world, who, in his 
dealings with his creatures, sympathises with their weak- 
ness, and speaking of a creation wrought by mere will out 
of nothing, speaks of six days of labour and one of rest. I 
do not call a healthy young man, cheerful in his mind, and 
vigorous in his arms, I cannot call such a man poor; I can- 
not pity my kind as a kind, merely because they are men. 
This affected pity only tends to dissatisfy them with their 
condition, and to teach them to seek resources where no 
resources are to be found, in something than their own 
industry, and frugality, and sobriety. Whatever may be 
the intention (which because I do not know, I cannot dis- 
pute) of those who would discontent mankind by this 
strange pity, they act towards us, in the consequences, as 
if they were our worst enemies.— Burke. 


SELF-DEVOURING ANIMALS, 


Dr Mortimer records the case of a boy living at Blade, 
Barnsley, in Yorkshire, who d so ravenous an appe- 
tite, ‘that if he was not supplied with food immediately 
that he craved it, he would gnaw the flesh off his own bones.’ 
The ‘ Quarterly Review,’ October 1822, states that ‘in the 
Jardin des Plantes, at Paris, there was an old hyena, which 
broke its leg by accident. One night, before the bone was 
united, the creature actually bit off the limb; and it was 
discovered in the morning that the animal had eaten it up, 
bone and all.’ In Rennie’s ‘ Insect Miscellanies,’ it is re- 
lated that ‘an eminent entomologist having caught a green 
locust (Acrida viridissima), the creature, attempting to 
escape from his grasp, jerked off a hind leg. The limb was 
put with the insect in a vial, and was half devoured by 
the following morning.’ Selby, in his ‘Illustrations of 
British Ornithology,’ mentions a captive eagle which 
plucked the flesh off its legs. Jesse says he has ‘been 
assured that when rats have been caught by the foot or 
leg in a trap, they will sometimes gnaw off the limb in 
order to disengage themselves.’—Gleanings in Natural His- 
tory, second series, p. 21. We have known mice, when 
just confined in a cage, gnaw their tails considerably, not 
from want of food, but apparently from vexation and re- 
morse at not being able to escape from captivity. This 


| 
lesh ; or, | 


according to the prevalent custom of some countries, scar 


their bodies with flints or with shells—a practice forbidden | 
in the Scriptures. Many sorts of caterpillars and toads 
devour their cast-off skins—striking examples of that ad- 
mirable economy of nature which permits nothing to be 


THE GIFT. 


Ou blessed, blessed flowers! the hand 
That sent ye hither, pure and fair, 

Though it had swept through all the land, 
Could nothing home so lovely bear. 


Most tender and most beautiful, 

All fresh with dew, and rich with balm, 
How from art’s garlands dim and dull 

Ye bear the glory and the palm ! 


‘When thus your gathered crowns I see, 
Young queens of nature undefiled ! 

Methinks your only throne should be 
The bosom of a little child. 


Yet breathe once more upon my sense ; 
Ah, take my kiss your leaves among ! 
Ye fill me with a bliss intense, 
Ye stir my soul to humblest song. 


And not alone ye solace bring, 

Sweet blossoms ! to my present hour ; 
In every fairy cup and ring 

I find a spell of memory'’s power. 
In every odorous breath I feel 

That thus, in other spring-times gay, 
The lips of flowers did all unseal, 

To whisper gladness round my way. 


And there were friends with loving eyes, 
And cheerful step, and words of mirth, 

And there was heaven with smiling skies, 
That bade us look beyond the earth. 


Therefore my gentlest thanks I sing 
To her who sent these tender flowers ; 
They to my present, solace bring, 
And to my memory, vanished 
—Konickerbocker. 


PENALTIES OF CRIME. 

It is a striking attribute of men once thoroughly tainted 
by the indulgence of vicious schemes and stratagems, that 
they become wholly blinded to those plain paths of ambi- 
tion which common sense makes manifest to ordinary 
ability. If we regard narrowly the lives of great criminals, 
we are often very much startled by the extraordinary 
acuteness, the profound calculation, the patient meditative 
energy which they have employed upon the conception 
and execution of a crime. We feel inclined to think that 
such intellectual power would have commanded great dis 
tinction, worthily used and guided ; but we never find that 
these great criminals seemed to have been sensible of the 
opportunities to real eminence which they have thrown 
away. Often we observe that there has been before them 
vistas into worldly greatness, which, by no uncommon pri- 
dence and exertion, would have conducted honest men, 
half as clever, to fame and power; but with a strange 
obliquity of vision, they appear to have looked from these 
broad clear avenues, into some dark, tangled defile, inf 
which, by the subtlest ingenuity, and through the most 
besetting perils, they may attain at last to the success of 
fraud, or the enjoyment of a vice. In crime once indulged 
there is a wonderful fascination, and the fascination is, not 
rarely, great in proportion to the intellect of the criminal, 
There is always hope of reform for a dull, uneducated JF 
stolid man, led by accident or temptation into guilt ; but 
where a man of great ability, and highly educated, beso’ 
himself in the intoxication of dark and terrible excite fii 
ments, takes impure delight in tortuous and slimy ways, th 
good angel abandons him for ever.—Lwucretia. 
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